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Week Ending Friday, July 2, 1999 


The President’s News Conference 
June 25, 1999 


The President. Earlier today, in a speech 


I discussed the 
opportunities now before our Nation. Before 


at Georgetown University 


I take your questions, let me just take a mo- 
ment to recap what I believe is America’s 
agenda in the « oming months. 

Our trip to Europe advanced America’s 
ideals and interests. Working with our part 
ners, we won an agreement to ban abusive 
child labor everywhere in the world, took 
new steps to strengthen the global economy, 
agreed to triple the debt relief provided fo! 
many of the poorest nations, and to stre neth 
en democracy and reform in Russia. 

We also worked to put together, to put 
in place the building blocks of peace in 
Kosovo and to put the Balkans on a shared 
path to a prosperous, united future. I will 
meet with the region s leaders later this sum- 
mer to give the process further momentum. 

I met with Kosovar refugees in Macedonia 
who are planning to return home. They 
thanked America and our Allies for giving 
them a chance to reclaim their lives on their 
native lands. I also met with and thanked 


some ol the American air men and women 


who achieved the success and with sone of 


our and other NATO troops who are going 
into Kosovo now to make sure we win thx 
peace. They know that they're doing the right 
thing and I am very proud of all of the m 

While America is enjoying success abroad 
it is important that we keep pushing forward 
on our challenges here at home. This is a 
time of great hope for our Nation. Just today 
we learned that the American ec onomy grew 
at a 4.3 percent in the first 3 months of this 
year. America plainly is on the right track 

But we will be judged by what we do with 
this opportunity, whether we seize it or 
squander it in petty bickering and partisan 
animosity. There will be plenty of time for 


politics in the months to come. This summer 
should be a season of progress. 

We should start by acting quickly on issues 
where most lawmakers, Democratic and Re- 
publican, agree: legislation to let disabled 
Americans keep their Medicaid health insur- 
ance when they go to work; an increase in 
the minimum wage; campaign finance re- 
form; a strong and enforceable Patients’ Bill 
of Rights. 

I was that earlier today the 
House overwhelmingly passed legislation 


| 
heartene d 


making sure that foster children are not cast 
out in the cold when their time in foster care 
ends. This is a vital issue, one that Hillary 
has championed for many years. And I am 
very pleased by the House action. 

Then we must turn to broader ways and, 
in some ways, more difficult challenges fac- 
ing our Nation. First, we have a duty to main- 
tain the fiscal discipline that has produced 
our prosperity and use it to strengthen Social 
Security and Medicare for the 21st century 
and to pay down our national debt 

On Tuesday I will propose the detailed 
plan to modernize Medicare—cutting costs, 
improving service, and helping senior citi- 
zens with their greatest growing need, afford- 
able prescription drugs. 

Second, we must widen the circle of op- 
portunity by investing in education while de- 
manding accountability and insisting that the 
Congress keep our commitment of last year 
to finish hiring 100,000 more teachers to 
lower cl iSS $1Ze 1n the early grades 

Third, in 2 weeks I will be joined by cor- 
porate, civic, and political leaders of both 
parties on a 1-day tour of America’s new mar- 
kets—the places in our country which have 
not yet felt the surge of our prosperity—to 
nobilize the private sector to bring jobs and 
growth to our poorest neighborhoods, and to 
build support for our new markets initiative 
to give tax credits and loan guarantees to 
those who invest in America on the same 
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ve to those who invest in de \ 


nes overse 
And fourth, in the wake the 
Little ton 


oping econol 
tragedy at 


we must continue to meet the chal- 


lenge of youth violence. Hillary and I are de- 


: 
veloping a national campaign on youth vio- 


lence, working with parents, educators, the 
But we 


steps to take 


entertainment industry, and others 


also must t ike 


; ° 
out of the hands of criminals 
children. We can’t expect young people to 
| 


stand up to violence if Congress won't stand 


sensible guns 


and awav from 


up to the gun lobby 


tie-breaking vote 
] 


Gore, the ‘cau passed— 


| proposed— and with a 
by Vice 


the measure to close the gun show loophole. 


P re side nt 


The Senate also passed legislation to require 


child safety locks, to ban large ammunition 
clips for assault weapons, to ban violent juve- 
niles from owning handguns as adults 

ago the 


Two weeks 


House 


even wea 


Republicans in the 
They 
ken the current law by letting « rimi- 
their Now, 
there is still time for Congress to act. Repub- 
lican leaders could appoint legislators as ne- 
to craft a bill that includes the tough 
they will do that 
a strong bill. Plainly 


blocked that measure would 


nals store guns at pawnshops 


gotiators 
senate | 


and Se nd Tiie 


yOVISIONS | hope 
the countn 
wants that 

Again I sav, this is sort of like the 
Bill of Rights; it’s really not a partisan issue 
but Washington, DC 


will send me 


Patients’ 
unviwhere I hope they 
If they send me 
eakens current law 


1 strong bill 
I will send it 
back to them and keep working until we get 
the job done right 

Now 


wenda, but it 


one that \ 


this is, admittedly, an ambitious 


can all be done in the coming 
ill the available 


working with Congress 


months. I will use powers 


: 
to me as President 


and with my executive authority. I will sum- 


mon the citizens of our country to help us 

to solve these problems 

but we 

will be judged by whether we make the most 

of it. I look forward to making the effort. 
Thank you verv much 
Terry Hunt, 


This is a good time for America, 


Terence Associated Press! 


Kosovo 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. 
dent, de spite the end of the 


Presi- 


war, there is 
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and terror in 
it’s Serb homes that 
ire being burned, Serb stores that a1 
looted, and Serb civilians who are 
killed. Are you alarmed by what’s going on 
= And why is NATO letting this h up- 
pen? ‘an't NATO do more to stop it? 

ae President. Well, first of all, 
is not letting it happen We're 


we can to stop it 


still a new wave of violence 


Kosovo; only this time 
e being 


being 


NATO 
doing what 
And I am concerned about 
it. I'm not particularly surprised after what 
they've But we signed an 
KLA in which they 
The leader even asked 
the Serbs to come home. 


been through. 
with the 


agreed to demilitarize. 


agreement 


And we are deploy - 
as quickly as we can. Obvi- 
ously, if we can get all of our people in com- 


ing our people 


pletely and then get them properly dispersed 
around the country, we'll be able to provide 
a far higher level of protection. And I think 
it’s very important. And for those people who 
lose their entitled to have 
them rebuilt, along with everybody else, 


I intend to do that 


; ‘ 
homes, thev’re 


and 


President’s Initiative on Race 


Q. Mr. 


front on domestic 


President, you covered the water- 


issues you think are very 
important. But there is a question of racism. 
And | 
White 


it’s supposed to be 


understand there’s a report in the 


House, already in second draft, and 


. political hot potato and, 
therefore, you're hesitant to make it public. 

The President. Oh, no, 
The re 1s 
wanted to produce and 
from Chris Edley 


that’s not wh: se S 
a draft of a book that 
asked for help on 


7 
and from others on our 


going on. 


staff and not on our staff several months ago 
And Chris gave me his draft; then the staff 
looked at it and talked about where it was 
and wasn’t consistent with present policies 
They all to me. 

I was involved for the last 3 months with 
the conflict in And what has really 
happened is that I want to do this right. I 
think all of you know how important this 
whole race issue is to me, and it’s been ampli- 
fied in its potential future importance be- 
cause of the problems that we see involving 
and ethnic 
around the world. 

So I want to make sure that when we put 
this document out, it is in the form of a book 


we were pursuing gave 


K« OVO. 


race and _ religious problems 
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which can be useful and have something to 
conversation and the ef- 
in the Presi- 


So vou shouldn't 


Say and move the 
forts beyond where we were 
dential initiative on race 
draw any conclusions other than that I want 
to be personally involved in it and I sim iply 
haven’t had the time to give it the effort that 
it deserves. 

Q. Is it based on the panel’s hearings a1 
so forth? 

The President. Oh, yes, 
It’s based on the panel’s hearings; it’s based 


on very 


to some extent 


long conversations I had with the 
people that worked on the draft for me— 
with Mr. Edley and Terry Edmonds and oth- 
ers. We had some long, long sessions. I went 
book. 


things I wanted to em- 


through everything I wanted in the 
went through some 
phasize more than were emphasized in the 
year that the panel was publicly meeting— 
we were having the race dialogs. 

But I think it’s very important, but it’s got 
to be, It’s got to reflect what 
I believe and where I think we 


it needs to move the ball for- 


first of all, mine. 
need to go. 
And secondly, 
ward a little bit. 
There’s still a great deal of interest in this 
Those of you who covered the speech this 
morning at Georgetown will remember that 
the young woman from Alabama who intro- 
duced me talked about how the initiative on 
got her something in her 
Another one of the Presi- 


race involved 


local community. 


dential scholars, when she walked by me this 


I can 
I’m still interested in this.” So 
I think there’s still a great deal of interest 
in this in the country, and maybe, especially 
And I just want 


morning, said, “I want to know how 


get involved: 


among our younger people. 
this book to be very good. 
So you shouldn't—yes, there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion among the people who 
had input in it, but that’s not what’s caused 
us not to put it out. What’s caused us not 
to put it out is that I have not had the time 
to give 


to it, to be very careful and relaxed 


and thoughtful about how I say what it is 
I want to say to the country about this. 


Larry [Larry McQuillan, Reuters]. 
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Legislative Agenda 

Q. Mr. President, this morning and again 
just now, references to a summer 
of progress, and you were calling for biparti- 
sanship to try to accomplish things in the next 
few months. I’m just wondering, with the 
2000 campaign obviously heating up and 
growing in intensity, do you feel there’s more 
of an urgency to act right 
coming months? 

The President. Well, for one thing, I think 
it would be to everyone’s advantage to con- 
tinue to make progress. As I always tell the 
Republicans and Democrats, no matter how 
much we do, there will still be plenty of 
things on which there 
ment, 


vou made 


away, within the 


is honest disagree- 
over which the next election can be 
fought. That is it just in the nature of things. 
That's healthy; that’s good; that’s a two-party 
system in America. 

But we are all hired by the American peo- 
ple to work here day-in and day-out, week- 
in and week-out, make a grave mis- 
take—and it’s almost never good politics to 
do the wrong thing—that is, to take a pass 
on making progress when you can do it. 

This is a very unusual moment where we 
have sustained prosperity, the longe st peace- 
time expansion in our history. We've gone 
from hi wing the bigge st de ficits in history to 
And 


yet, we have these looming demogr: iphic 


and we 


having the biggest surpluses in history. 


challenges of Social Security and Medicare. 
And we have these big issues that are right 
before us ones I mentioned on 
which there is basically broad agreement. 

So I think that it would be good for Amer- 
ica and, therefore, 
volved if we 


now, the 


good for evervone in- 
I think, 
the closer you get to the election, 
perhaps the more difficult it will be. But I 
expect—I'll make you a prediction here—I 
expect that we'll get some good things done 
in the year 2000, before the Congress re- 
cesses finally for the election then. I expect 
to keep working right up to the very end, 
and I think that we to make 
progress. 

But the most important thing is the atti- 
tude of the main plavers in Congress insofar 


go ahead and do this. 
obviously, 


will continue 


as Congress has to play a role in this. 
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Yes, go ahead 


Response to Cox Committee Report on 
Chinese Nuclear Espionage 

Q. Mr. President, in the wake of California 
Congressman (¢ ‘hristopher Cox's study of spy - 
ing in the U.S. and, specifically, Chinese at- 
tempts to spy, you asked your Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board to look into this, and 
it came back with a central recommendation 
that you separate the Nation’s nuclear labs 
from the Energy Department. 

Your Energy Secretary seems to be resist- 
ing that 
feel about it—[laughter|—and let me ask you 


Ask me, sir—tell me, sir, how you 


once again: Do you still maintain that you 
were not told anything about these Chinese 
efforts to spy at the Nation’s nuclear labs dur- 
ing your administration, sir? 

The President. Let's go back to the first 
question— there are two separate questions. 
| read Senator Rudman’s report; I thought 
it was quite interesting and had a lot of very 
he Ipful analyses of how this problem devel- 


oped And there were actually two separate 
that 
in the alternative: either that the labs 
could be put under an independent board, 
or that the labs should be taken out of the 
present hierarchy of organization because of 


organizational recommendations he 


made 


Rudman 
group talked a lot about the culture of the 
labs and its resistance to oversight. He said 
another alternative might be to take it out 
from under the present organizational struc- 
ture and make it directly answerable—the 
labs—directly answerable to the Secretary's 
Office. And he posed those things in the al- 
ternative. 


the culture—the committee—the 


I have asked our people to look at it. I 
have talked to Secretary Richardson about 
it. I think everyone recognizes that he has 
worked very hard to deal with the underlying 
security issues, which are the most important 
things. And I think we all just ought to try 
to get together and work out what the best 
organizational structure is, and I expect that 
we will be—I expect to have a chance to talk 
to him about that and to work on it. 

But I think the Rudman report was a serv- 
ice to the country, and I think that Bill 
Richardson is doing a good job on trying to 
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implement the security measures that are 
necessary. He’s being very, very aggressive. 

Now, on the second question, I went 
back—I've been interested in this question, 
and I went back and looked at exactly what 
I said. Let me go back to what the facts are. 
First of all, there’s been a 20-year problem 
with lax security at the labs. And what I said 
was that I didn’t suspect that any actual 
breaches of security had occurred during my 
tenure. Since then, we have learned of the 
offloading of the computer by Mr. Lee, from 
the secured computers into his personal 
computers. That’s something we know now 
that I didn’t know then. 

But I think my choice of wording was poor. 
What I should have said was I did not know 
of any specific instance of espionage, because 
I think that we've been suspicious all along. 
And I have to acknowledge, I think, I used 
a poor word there. I think suspicion is—we 
have been suspicious all along, generally. We 
did not have any specific instance, as we now 
do, of the offloading of the computer. 

But I also want to emphasize that I took 
no particular comfort in that, because what 
we have here is—what I learned in 1997 was 
that there was a general problem of very long 
standing with the security at the labs, and 
I issued the Executive order in early 98 to 
clean it up. And Secretary Richardson has 
been working on it since then. And I think 
we've made a lot of progress since then. 


Yes. 
Medicare 
Q. Sir, I'd like to ask you about Medicare 


and your plans that you’re going to be an- 
nouncing next week. This is a program that 
tens of millions of Americans depend on and 
yet in 15 years it will be, effectively, bank- 
rupt. And you re about to propose what could 
be a very costly additional benefit in the pre- 
scription benefit. Why are you going to do 
that, sir? Isn’t that going to make the prob- 
lem worse, not better? 

The President. No. For one thing—let me 
remind you that we have taken a lot of very 
tough positions to reform Medicare since 
1993. When I took office, Medicare was sup- 
posed to go broke this year. And now it’s 
out to—what is it—2015 or something. So 
we have taken a lot of important positions 
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And as a matter of fact, as I’m sure 
you're all aware, a lot of the health care pro- 
vide jen particalany rural hospitals, nursing 
homes, home health providers, a dispropor- 
tionate share of hospitals—for the folks lis- 
tening to us, that’s basically inner-city hos- 
pitals and teaching hospitals that 
whole lot of poor folks they take care of who 
aren't reimbursed—a lot of those people be- 
lieve that our savings are too great. But we've 
taken some very tough 
lengthen the life of the 
Fund. 

When I make my proposals on Tuesday, 
there will be more to lengthen the life fur- 
ther, to make sure that we get through the 
first quarter century and maybe more of the 
new century with Medicare alive and well. 

But if you look at the long run, I think 
it’s important that we propose a presc ription 


already. 


have a 


actions to try to 
Medicare Trust 


drug benefit because life « xpectancy is going 
up. Drugs are being 


constantly deve we 
which he Ip to improve the qué ality as well a 
the length of life, and if they are prope ‘ 


taken, they cali actually re duce long- term 
hospitalization and other medical costs. 

Now, it is absolutely true that if we design 
this wrong, it could wind up being a lot more 


expensive than rosy scenario suggests. But if 


you look at my record here over the last 6! 
years, I’ve tried to be quite conservative in 
my budget projections and quite responsible 
in handling the budget of the country. And 
you will see that, I think, reflected in the 
way I make this proposal—including the pre- 
scription drugs. 

But I don’t really think there’s any alter- 


native here. You've got 15 million Ameri- 


cans—seniors—out there without any kind of 


coverage for their medicine. You’ve got mil- 
lions and millions of others with inadequate 
or highly expensive coverage. And I just— 
I really believe that this is the most signifi- 
cant health 
have today 


care need that senior citizens 
And I believe that over the long 
run, the proper availability, properly priced, 
of prescription medicine will actually not 
only lengthen lives and improve the quality 
of life of our seniors and improve their secu- 
rity—their state of mind—but it will also, 
long, long-term, save medical costs because 
it will keep people out of hospitals and out 
of more expensive treatments. 
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Ellen 


Service}. 


[Ellen Ratner, Talk Radio News 


Campaign Finance Reform 


Q. What is your strategy now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a comprehensive campaign finance 
reform, to really make it pass? 

The President. Well, I think the best 
strategy is to get a clear majority of the 
House of Representatives to demand that it 
come up, and then try to put enough pres- 
sure on to get the Senate leaders to let it 
come up. 

Basically, the Republican leadership in the 
Senate has said that they're just not going 
to permit it to come up, be cause they don’t 
want their people who would vote against it 
to have a recorded vote on it, and they don’t 
want to run the risk that they've got enough 
for their folks that would vote with all of 
ours—see, all of our people are for it. We've 
got 100 percent of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate for it. 

And so, what I think we have to do is to 
keep it on the front burner enough so that 
the discomfort level rises high enough that 
an actual vote is allowed. All I've really asked 
for here is a vote. If we'd just get a vote 
on the bill, I will be very well satisfied and 
[ think it will come out just fine 

Yes, Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]. 


Timing of Candidacy Announcements 
and Effects of President’s Conduct 

Q. Can I ask a political question? When 
Vice President Gore announced officially for 
President, he chose a date when you were 
going to be out of the country. And according 
to Mrs. an- 
nounces her exploratory committee in the 
next couple of weeks, it would be at a time 
when you've got a commitment to go out to 
South Dakota. 

Do you think your personal behavior has 
made you some thing of a lis ibility to those 
who are running? And did you take it person- 
ally when Vice President Gore made his an- 
nouncement and seemed to set himself so 
clearly separate from you when it came to 
issues of family? 

The President. Well, first of all, I thought, 
as I have said repeatedly, I thought the Vice 
President had a great announcement. And 


Clinton’s supporters, if she 
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what he really said in his announcement— 
I actually heard it, so I don’t have to have 
it characterized for me—what he said in his 
announcement was that he had had more ex- 
perience than anybody running—which is 
true; that he would put forward more specific 
ideas about what he would do if he were 
elected President than anyone has to date, 


by far—which is true; and that the choice 
before the American people was whether we 


would build on the progress that we've made 
for the last 6 years or turn around and go 
backwards—which is what I think the real 
choice will be before the American people. 
So] approved of that. 

And as far as his doing it when I was out 
of the 
thing 


country, I thought that was a good 
Very often, you'd be amazed how 
many times over the last 6'/2 years we have 
planned for certain announcements to be 
made by the Vice President when I was out 
of the country, because that way it gets— 
I mean, far be it for us to try to maneuver 
the press—|laughter|—but he gets better 
coverage and I get better coverage—I’m out 
of the country, so he gets better coverage. 
So I thought that was a good thing. 

And I think on the general point, what I 
have noticed over now more than 30 years, 
since I first began to volunteer as a young 
man in politics, all politics, all elections are 
the future; and all are 
judged on their own merits. And I believe 
that is the case here. 

But I think that the American people know 
that the country’s in good shape and that not 


about candidates 


only our economic policies, our crime poli- 
cies, and our welfare policies, but our family 
policies are good for their efforts to raise 
their children. And the best thing that I can 
do, it seems to me, is to do the right thing 
by my country, to just keep working at being 
a good President, and they'll do fine. 

Q. Not be with Mrs. Clinton when she 
campaigns? 

The President. Well, first of all, she hasn’t 
made a decision to announce to run for the 
Senate. This is not what’s going on here. And 
as a practical matter, logistically and legally— 
as a practical matter, she has to have an ex- 
ploratory committee to continue to talk to 
people in New York about this. That's all this 
is. She has not made a final decision to run 
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yet. So I think that’s a whole different issue. 
And I think that vou should look at it in that 
context. 


Mark [Mark Knoller, CBS Radio]. 


Serbs and Ethnic Albanians in Kosovo 


Q. Mr. President, considering what's going 
on in Kosovo now, and now that you've had 
a chance to meet with the refugees in Mac- 
edonia on Tuesday and you've heard the 
depth of the hatred that they feel for the 
Serbs and you've heard of the brutality to 
which they were subjected, is it not asking 
the impossible for the Serbs and the ethnic 
Albanians to live in peace in Kosovo? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think they 
could do it without a lot of help in the short 
run. And I think—I was asked this question 
earlier in a slightly different question—I 
think that the first and most important thing 
is for us to get the whole KFOR force in 
there, all 50,000, as quickly as possible, prop- 
erly deployed to maximize security. Then I 
think we've got to get people busy doing posi- 
tive things—rebuilding their homes, reestab- 
lishing their property records, reestablishing 
their schools. We've got to give them some- 
thing to think about on a daily basis that is 
positive. Then I strongly believe we need to 
give them the help they need to try to work 
through this emotionally, psychologically, 
spiritually, morally. I think a lot of these chil- 
dren are going to need mental health serv- 
ices, and I hope we can get them. I think 
that we need to bring people in who have 
been through similar things. 

I had a long talk with Elie Wiesel about 
this after he came back. He went over and 
toured the camps for me and talked to the 
people. I think that there are people who've 
been through the Holocaust who can help 
a lot. I think there are people who have been 
through South Africa and the peace and rec- 
onciliation commission and 300 years of what 
those people went through there—who can 
help a lot. 

I think we need to be quite imaginative 
about—once we get the building blocks of 
security and the building blocks of recon- 
struction in place and the building blocks of 
civil society in place, then I think we need 
to be quite imaginative about the human, 
spiritual dimension of this. And I will do my 
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best to be supportive. I’ve talked to Reverend 
Jackson about this—about the importance of 
bringing in religious leaders from all the— 
not only from the Muslim and the Orthodox 
faiths to come and work together and work 
people through this, but perhaps others as 
well. So there are lots of things that we need 
to do. 

Can it be done? I believe it can be done. 
It’s going to take a lot of courage, and it’s 
going to take some time. 

Go ahead, Sarah [Sarah 
McClendon News Service]. 


McClendon, 


American Families 


Q. Mr. President—|inaudible|—it seems 
to me that one of our big issues is par- 
enting—that causes divorces—[inaudible|— 
having children and breaking up the families. 
isn’t there any way that we can design a na- 
tional program to educate people—[inaudi- 
ble). 

The President. Well, you know, it’s inter- 
esting. On the—to go to your point—when 
Hillary and I decided that we ought to have 
this grassroots campaign to try to protect 
children against violence, and we began to 
talk to Pam Eakes, who started the Mothers 
Against Violence movement in Washington 
State, and others, one of the things that we 
learned, obviously, is that a lot of young peo- 
ple wind up being—especially really troubled 
young people—can often be almost strangers 
in their own homes. And we assume that peo- 
ple ought to just know how to do the most 
important jobs in life, and they’re very often 
reluctant to ask for help. 

But I think one of the things that we have 
to try to do is to develop the kind of supports 
parents need to do a better job. And it’s a 
much harder job now than it used to be— 
especially since the average parent is away 
from his or her children for 22 hours a week 
more than was the case 30 years ago. 

So I do think that we need to do some 
more. Most parents, however, want to do a 
good job, really, really want to do a good job. 
And I think when you start with that, one 
of the things that I hope very much will come 
out of this whole movement against teen vio- 
lence is more efforts in that regard. Of 
course, that’s one of the reasons that Hillary 
wrote her book a few years ago—she knows 
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more about that than I do—and, of course, 
one of the reasons the Vice President and 
Mrs. Gore had those family conferences 
every year, starting before he joined the tick- 
et with me back in "92. 

The short answer to your question is, yes, 
we should do more to help parents do a good 
job. 

Go ahead, {Susan Page, 
Today], and then John [John King, 
News Network]. 


USA 
Cable 


Susan 


Medicare 


Q. Mr. President, a lot of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries are enthusiastic about the idea of a 
new prescription drug benefit, but perhaps 
less enthusiastic about paying higher pre- 
miums to pay for it. Should Medicare bene- 
ficiaries, themselves, be prepared to endure 
some pain to get some gain? Should they be 
prepared to pay higher premiums? And espe- 
cially, should higher income Medicare bene- 
ficiaries pay means-tested premiums that are 
higher? 

The President. Well, let me just—if I give 
you all the details of my program Tuesday, 
you won't cover me Tuesday, and then I'll 
be bereft. [Laughter] 

What we should do is, first of all, make 
sure that the integrity of the basic system 
is strengthened, because there are a lot of 
seniors who depend upon it. And from my 
point of view, that means making sure that 
it’s good for at least another quarter century. 
So that’s the first thing we need to do. And 
to do that, we’re going to have to bring in 
more pressures from competition and other 
things to modernize it. 

Then we should offer a drug benefit, but 
we should do it—to go back to the former 
question I was asked, your question—we 
should do it in a way that we're quite clear 
that it won’t and can’t break the bank, that 
we'll be able to monitor its cost and see how 
it’s going. 

And as to the other—as you know, I've 
been publicly open to that option since 1992. 
But I think that I want to ask you to wait 
until Tuesday for the details of the program. 

Go ahead, John. 
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Federal Budget Surplus Allocation 

Q. Sir, we're told that next week, the ad- 
ministration will announce that the Federal 
budget surplus is even larger than you had 
previously projected. Given that, and given 
your words today about bipartisanship, do 
you think now it might be possible to tackle 
Medicare and Social Security re form and 
perhaps reach out to Republicans and open 
the door to a larger tax cut than you have 
discussed previously? 

The President. First, 
cuts 


I'm not against tax 
I’m not against giving the American 
people some of this money back from our 
present prosperity right now. The question 
is, what kind of tax cut? Who benefits from 
it? How should it be designed? And how 
should it be handled to guarantee that we’re 
going to take care of first 
strengthen Social Security 


first— 
and Medicare, 


things 


paying down the debt, continuing to secure 
the health of the American economy? 

Keep in mind, what produced the surplus 
was the strength of the American economy, 
the fact that we had the will to do the very 


tough things in 1993, and that we followed 
it up with a Balanced Budget Act in 1997. 
So my plan has tax cuts. The USA accounts 


are worth literally hundreds and hundreds of 


dollars to most families every year. They 
could be worth a quarter of a million dollars 
to a family over their lifetime. It’s most pro- 
gressive inducement to save in the history 
of the country. We have tax cuts fully ps aid 
for already for long-term care, for child care, 
for school construction, for investing in the 
inner city. So I’m not against tax cuts. 

We have had tax cuts in the past, big tax 
cuts, for tuition tax credits for college; the 
HOPE scholarship tax cuts; tax cuts for work- 
ers and families with modest incomes; the 
child care tax credit, $500 per child. We've 
had lots of tax cuts. I am not opposed to that. 

What I want to do is to make sure that 
before we go off and start cutting taxes by 
some arbitrary large amount, we take care 
of first things first. We need to know that 
we're going to modernize and strengthen So- 
cial Security for the 21st century, that we're 
going to modernize and strengthen Medicare 
for the 21st century, and that we're going 
to do it in a way that will enable us to con- 
tinue to pay the debt down. 
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There will still be money for a tax cut, and 
a sizable one. Will I work with the Congress 
on that? Of course, I will. If I want to pass 

, I have to work with them; they're in the 
pir ton Of course, I will. But first things 
first. We've got to get our priorities in order 
here. The American people plainly expect us, 
first of all, to keep the economy going. And 
the best way to do that is to send a signal 
to the markets that we’ve resolved Social Se- 
curity; we've resolved Medicare; and we’re 
paying the debt down. That is the most im- 
portant thing we could do to guarantee long- 
term, economic growth. 

Secondly—the only other point I want to 
make is, I do not believe that it is re sponsible 
to have a tax cut if the impact of the tax cut— 
plus the defense increases that we have had 
to adopt, plus the highway expenditures that 
the Congress wants to adopt—is to cut edu- 
cation or cut health care or cut our invest- 
ments in the environment. There is enough 
money to do all these things and to do it 

eally well, with great discipline. But we have 
to have our prioritie s in order. 

Go ahead. 


President’s Political Opposition 


Q. Mr. President, 2% years ago, in your 
Inaugural, you said you wanted to he ‘Ip the 
Nation repair the breach. And this morning, 
again, you called for greater cooperation in 
W ashington. But it seems apparent that, for 
many people, y you, personally, remain a polar- 
izing and divisive figure in national politics. 
I was wondering if you've ever reflected on 
why, as Mrs. Clinton, I think, has sometimes 
noted, throughout your career, you've always 
seemed to generate such antagonism from 
your opponents. And do you assign any re- 
sponsibility to yourself for what this morning 
you described as the rancorous mood in 
Ww ashington today? 

The President. Since | have been here, 
I have tried to work as well as I could in 
an open fashion with Members of both par- 
ties. I actually have developed quite good 
personal re lationships with some Republican 
Members of Congress. But as you know, 
from the beginning, from 1991, and espe- 
cially after 1 was ‘elected, particularly the 
right wing—I've been accused of murder and 
all kinds of things. And it seems almost that 
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the better the country did, the madder some 
of them got. 

Now, what I think is, we have a new Speak- 
er and I think he wants to work with me 
And I've had a very cor- 
dial relationship with him. I had a nice talk 
with Senator Lott just last week. And all | 
can tell you is, I don’t think much about yes- 
terday. I keep telling everybody that works 
for me, we have 


to get things done. 


no right to harbor anger 
to keep—the people in positions of public 
responsibilities are not permitted to have 
personal feelings that interfere with their ob- 
ligations to the public. And I would start to- 
morrow with any Member of Congress who 
wanted to work with me on anything, to do 
something that I thought was good. And 
that’s all I can tell you. There’s not a single 
Member of Congress that I wouldn't be will- 
ing to work with to do something that I felt 
was good for America. 

And I think that’s what the American peo- 
ple want us to do. And all I can tell you is— 
but it is true, I think generally in our coun- 
try’s history, that people who are progressive, 
people who try to change things, people who 
ke we Pp pushing the enve lope have ge ne rally 
elicited very strong, sometimes personally 
hostile, negative 
President 
because of the 
magnificent job he did, and because of the 
historic consequences of the time in which 
he served and what he did for America, we 
tend to think that everybody was for him. 
That’s not true. 

So people say these things. I think you just 
have to dismiss them and go on. And all I 
can tell you is that we in the White House, 
we try—and I hammer this home all the 
time—we don't have to like everything peo- 
ple say about us, but it can’t affect, in any 


said about 


re trospe ct, 


the things people 
Roosevelt—in 


way, shape, or form, what we’re prepared to 
do in working with people. That’s the way 
I feel. 


owe the public—owe the public—their best 


People in positions of responsibility 


And they have no right to 
let their personal feelings get in the way. I 
try not to do 
would do the same. 


efforts eve ry di Vv. 
it, and I would hope others 


Yes, go ahead. 
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reaction. You read some of 


Q- 


President’s Approval Ratings After 
Kosovo 


Q. Mr. normally 


United States wins a war, 


when the 
that victory is ac- 
of approval for the 
Commander in Chief. The war in Kosovo has 
not produced that sort of bounce for you. 
As a student of the polls, what do you think 
they're trying to tell you here? 
The President. 


President, 


companied by a surge 


First of all, I don’t know 
that we know that yet. I just don’t know that 
we know that. And the important thing for 
you to know is that I did what I thought was 
right for the United States and for the chil- 
dren of the United States and for the future 
of the world. And I’m not responsible for 
anything but that, including the reaction of 
some after it was over, and we turned out 
right about what would and wouldn't 
work. It’s totally irrelevant. 
Abraham Lincoln once said, 


to be 


in a much 
graver time, that if the end brought him out 
all right, 
said against him. 


it wouldn’t mz atter what everybody 
And if it didn’t, 10,000 an- 
gels swearing he was right wouldn’t make any 
difference. 

So I have tried to do what I think is right 
for my country here. I believe that the young 
pe -ople of America are like ly to live in a ‘world 
where the biggest threats are not from other 
countries but from horrible racial, 
and religious 


ethnic, 
fighting, making people very 
vulnerable to exploitation from organized 
terrorists, who 
themselves are more and more likely to have 
weapons of mass destruction no matter how 
hard we work against it. 


criminals, drug runners, 


So I think anything I can do to reduce ter- 
rorism, to reduce the ability of terrorists to 
have weapons of mass destruction, or to 
stand against racial and ethnic genocide and 
cleansing is a good thing for our future. 

You know, that’s all I can tell you. I did 
what I thought was right. I still believe it 
was right. And I'll keep working to make it 
work out. And the public and the Members 
of the other party and others, people can 
react however they like. I just have to do 
what I think is right, and that’s what I'll do. 


Yes, go ahead. 
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Congressional Democrats in 2000 
Elections 

Q. Sir, in 
talked about the need for bipartisanship, but 


advancing your agenda you 


don’t you have a problem with congressional 
“Bill Clinton doesn’t 
And 
a do-nothing Con- 


Democrats? Thev sav, 
to face another election: 


thev want to run 


have we do.” 
against 
gress. As an experienced political pro, don’t 
vou have some sympathy for them? 

The President. | do, except—I have a lot 
of sympathy for them. But, first of all 
ill Democrats believe that. You see 
in the House, 
in the Senate, 


I think you 


is our obligation here 


not 
a number 
and I think probably a majority 
do not agree with that. But 
—you have to, first of all, say, what 
to the American peo- 
ple? Our obligation is to work for the welfare 
of the country 

Secondly, I think that nowhere near half 
the responsibility so far rests on them for the 
current atmosphere. I mean, they tried—we 
tried on the guns. We tried on a lot of other 
things—on campaign finance reform. We're 
trying on many other issues. I think that— 
I wouldn’t overestimate the extent of that. 

But secondly, just as a—you know, if you 
look at 1996, where we got a lot done for 
America that year—we didn’t just beat the 
contract America, we actually did a lot 
America. The Democrats 
made gains in the Congress in 1998, against 
all the odds, against all the weight of history. 
We got—we passed a big education budget 
t the end of 199S—100,000 new teachers— 
and had a program to run on, and the Demo- 
crats were against all the odds. 

So my view is that if you believe that Gov- 
ernment has a role to pl: 1v In our national 
life and you accept the fact that there will 
be honest and legitimate differences between 
the two parties on outstanding issues, no mat- 
ter how much we get done 


on 
of good things for 


; ; } 
rewarded— - 


, vou’re better off 
doing what you can, that you believe in, so 
you can go tell the people you did that. And 
the *n say, but look what still needs to be done; 
look what still needs to be done. 

Elections are always about tomorrow. So 
I think that—I can only tell you that I think 
both in terms of what is right for the Amer- 
ican people and what is the best politics, we 
should keep trying to move forward. 


Yes. 
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Justice Department Tobacco Litigation 


Q. I want to talk to you a little bit about 
tobacco litigation. You had said in your State 
of the Address that the Justice De- 
partment was going to bring a Federal case 
But what 
re hearing is that the Justice De = nt 
\re 


reserva- 


Union 
against the tobacco companies. 


h, id serious reservations about that case 


they close to being resolved, those 
tions, and when do you expect the case to 
be brought? 

The President. Well, | hope so. Let me 
say just this—I would not have announced 
it in the State of the Union Address if I hadn't 
had a clear signal from the Justice Depart- 
ment that the 3, thought there was a legal basis 
to proceed We knew if we needed st: itutory 
authority to sue under Medicare—a further 
act of Congress to sue under Medicare, on 
exactly the sarne grounds all the States have 
already sued to recover under Medicaid, that 
in this Congress, given the power of the big 
tobacco in this Congress, it would be hard 
to get. 

So we worked for a year or more with the 
Justice Department on this, arguing back and 
forth about whether it could be done. We— 


I and my administration— we were prepared 


announced 
what I did in 1998. M: iybe as many as 2 years. 
[ just don’t remember exactly what the time 
frame was, but it was quite a long while that 
we wanted to do this. 
So I did not make 
the State of oy 
lieved, at le 


to do this way over a year before I 


the announcement in 
Union Address until I be- 
, that the Justice Department 
felt that while it would be complicated, big, 
and difficult, that we did, in fact, have a cause 
of action and we could bring it. So that’s all 
I can tell you 


Yes. 


I don’t know any more. 


Public Support for President’s Agenda 


Q. Mr. President, a question about polling 
statistics on your domestic issues. Recently, 
or quite frankly, your numbers have been 
tracked on certain issues showing that core 
groups, people who have supported you in 
the past, have now fallen off. Do you fear, 
sir, that perhaps you are beginning a dis- 
connect with the American people? And how 
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can you possibly lead in Congress on the leg- 
islative outlined if you 
don’t have the backing of your core groups? 
The President. Well, for one thing, the 
only polls I've seen show overwhelming pub- 
lic support for the Patients’ Bill of Rights, 
for closing the gun show loophole, for the 


agenda that you've 


other commonsense initiatives—over- 


whelming support. 


gun 
There is public—strong 
public support for campaign finance reform. 
There’s overwhelming public support for the 
gun legislation and some of these issues, like 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights, for example, the 
support is almost uniform among Repub- 
licans, Democrats, and independents. 

So I don’t know what issues we're pushing, 
as it happens, that the public agrees with the 
Republicans and disagrees with us on. I rec- 
ognize that the public was ambivalent about 
Kosovo, but they were ambivalent about Bos- 
nia and Haiti and a lot of the 
that I've done in foreign policy—helping 
Mexico when they in trouble. But I 
think the President hires on to make the 
tough decisions and controversial decisions 
too. 

You know, the Democrats staved—when 
we were in much worse shape in '93 and °94, 
the Democrats stayed because they believed 
we were right. We knew that when we cut 
the deficit $500 billion and we were all by 
ourselves—we didn’t have any Republican 
votes—it wasn't going to be popular and you 
could characterize it, but it was the 
America. And look 
economy is tod: ly. 


other things 


were 


right 
thing for at where our 
So I think, no matter what the polls say, 
you just have to get up every day and do 
what you think is right. And that’s what we’re 
doing, and I think we'll be borne out 
Yes, go ahead. 


Public’s Concern About Moral Decline 
Q. I've got a follow to that. The polls are 


also showing that although people do ac- 
knowledge that they're doing better in the 
economy and that they're doing well person- 
ally, they show a deep concern for the Na- 
tion’s moral fabric, and actually that concern 
seems to be growing. What re sponsibili ity do 
you, personally, take for that, and what can 
you in the White House do to address these 
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moral problems that seem to be cropping up 
more and more in the polls? 

The President. Well, 1 think people are 
worried about—I think the most important 
thing on that is what happened, the shat- 
tering effect that Littleton had. In terms of 
what happened to me in the impeachment 
I did what I could by teiling the Amer- 
ican people what I was going to do, that I 
was going to go back to work being the best 
President I could be, and I was going to go 
back to work to try to repair my family life. 

I have worked very hard for a year to do 
4, it, and the public, at the time, had a strong 
response to that. That's all I can do, and that’s 
what I have done. I’ve done that very faith- 
fully. 

So I don’t think that’s what’s going on. I 
think people are worried when they see the 
fabric of life still under great strain in spite 
of the fact that we have quite a large amount 
of prosperity. And I think what we all have 
ask ourselves: 


issue, 


What can we do 
ability of families to raise 
to teach them right from 
to increase the chances that they'll 
be able to live strong, whole lives? And I be- 
lieve, therefore, 


to do is to 
to reinforce the 
their children, 

wrong, 


that there is, in that sense 
a moral component to the debate we're hav- 
ing over guns. 

I mean, basically, we know—let me just 
give you one example. We know from the 


experience of the Brady bill that if we do 


background checks, thousands of people— 


at gun shows—thousands of people who 
shouldn’t buy guns won't get them. Now, we 
know that. I think that’s a positive moral 
value. 

ye people on the other side essentially 

“Yeah, but we don’t want to be inconven- 
ienced.” And when people see inconven- 
ienced elevated over the life of a child in 
this context, I think that causes them prob- 
lems. 

We know that in the case of the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights that people think it’s a moral 
issue if they need to see a specialist or they 
need—if they get hurt in an accident and 
they can't go to the nearest eme rgency room. 
They know that. And when they see, in ef- 
fect, someone else’s convenience elevated 
over that, I think that’s a problem for them. 
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So I think that there lots—this is a 


complicated thing. But my own view of that 


are 


is, what we have to do is not pretend that 
the Government can solve all the moral ques- 
tions, not evade what people have to do per- 
sonally in their own lives with their own fami- 
lies, but neither can we take the dodge that 
the ¢ 

That's why I tried so hard after that Little- 
ton incident. That’s why I'm so disappointed 


sovernment has no responsibility. 


House on this 
I tried so hard after that 
Littleton incident not to pli NS politics, not to 
point the finger at anybody, “Oh 
that, or the other thing.” You 
I went to Hollywood, I challenged the 
entertainment community, 


in what Congress did in the 
gun issue. Because 
not to say 
well, it’s this, 
know, 
even though they 
to try to move the ball 
forward than anybody in the gun community 


had done far more 
until the gun manufacturers started helping, 
and they've a lot of 
them 

I still believe that people think that there 


is too much 


done a good job, too, 


and if 
people can get away with what they do be- 
cause of their position, they'll do it. And I 
think what I tried to do was to acknowledge 
it to whatever extent I had done that it was 


everybody for himself,” 


dead w rong and I was going to spend the 
trying to rectify that, which 
is all anybody can do. And I think most peo- 
ple accept that. They'd rather have somebody 
do that than go around trying to give a lot 
of speeches about how good they are, and 
then open the door for the gun lob by to run 
the Congress. 

just have to make up your own 
about that. But I think that—what 
think is important is that we stop trying to 
figure out how to make points against one 
another by saying, 
You know, 


rest of my life 


So you'll 
mind 


‘I'm better than you are.” 
I was raised in a family that would 
have given me a whipping if I had done that 
asa boy. I was raised to believe that we were 
suppose to try to be humble in our personal 
search, but aggressive in trying to help our 
neighbors. That's the religious tradition I was 
raised in 

Now, 
“Well, 
about how good we are and the 
our neighbors.” 


I get the feeling that people say, 
what we should do is be arrogant 
heck with 
[ don’t agree with that. 


think we'd be better off with the former tra- 
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dition, and I think it has deeper roots in 
American life 
what we should be doing. 


and is more consistent with 
George [George Condon, Copley News 
° 7 : 
Service |. 


Lessons From Kosovo 


Q. Mr. 


even the great ones—Lincoln, 
Roosevelt—all discovered that never 
went exactly the way they planned it. In 
Kosovo, what surprised you or went a way 
that you didn’t expect, and what lessons did 
you learn in Kosovo? 

The President. The bombing went on— 
I had two models in my mind on what would 
happen with the 


President, wartime Presidents, 
Wilson, or 


wars 


bombing campaign. | 
thought it would either be over within a cou- 
ple of days, because Mr. Milosevic would see 
we were united; or if he decided to sustain 
that it would take 


quite a long while for the damage to actually 


the damage to his country, 


reach the point where it was unsustainable. 
It took only a little longer than I thought it 
would once we got into the second model. 

But I was surprised about some of the 
things. I was surprised that it took—I was 
surprised, on the one hand, that we lost no 
pilots. I was surprised by that. I was surprised 
that we'd lost only two planes and no pilots. 

I know that from your point of view, there 
were a lot of civilian casualties, but that’s be- 
cause you got to cover them as oppose d to 
covering the civilian casualties of the Gulf 
war. If you talked to any milits iry person that 
was involved in both conflicts, they will tell 
you that there were far, far more civilian cas- 


ualties in Iraq. I mean, many more by several 
times as many. 

I was a little surprised that we had no more 
problems than we did in maintaining our Al- 
lied unity, given the enormous pressures that 


And I think that 
gives you some indication about the depth 
of conviction people had that this was right. 

Let me just say this—I think one way to 
understand this—I almost never see this, but 
let me just—one way to understand_ this 
about why we all did what we did even when 
a lot of folks thought we were crazy, or at 
least thought we couldn't prevail, is I don’t 
think I can begin—I am very sur- 
prised—I was surprised and heartbroken that 


were on some of our Allies. 


even 
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the Chinese Embassy was hit because of the 
mapping accidents. That did surprise me. I 
had no earthly idea that our system would 
permit that kind of mistake. That was the 
biggest surprise of all. 

But let me just say one other thing. I think 
that when you look at this conflict and you 
seek to understand, well, why did President 
Clinton do this, why did Tony Blair do this, 
why did Jacques Chirac go along, why did 
the Germans get in there with both feet so 
early given their history and all this—I think 
you have to see this through the lens of Bos- 
nia. And keep in mind in Bosnia, we had the 
U.N. in there first in a peacekeeping mission. 
Then we tried for 4 years, 50 different diplo- 
matic solutions, all those different maps, all 
that different argument. And the end of it 
all, from 1991 to 1995, we. still had 
Srebrenica. 

We still had—and when it was all said and 
done, we had a quarter of a million people 
dead and 2'4 million refugees. And I think 
what you have to understand is that we saw 
this through the lens of Bosnia. And we said 
we are not going to wait a day, not a day 
if we can stop it 

Once we knew there was a military plan, 
they had all those soldiers deployed, they had 
all those tanks deployed, we knew what was 
coming, and we decided to move. 

So yes, there were surprises along the way. 
I'm terribly sorry about the Embassy. We 
made our report—I've gotten a report and 
the Chinese got—I made sure the Chinese 
got essentially the same report I did. We 
didn’t put any varnish on it. And I’m sorry 
about it. But our pilots on the whole did a 
superb job, and we did the right thing. And 
[ hope that the American people, as time 
goes on, will feel more and more strongly 
that we did. 


Yes. 
Aid to Farmers 


Q. There’s one issue that you didn’t raise 
in your list of domestic priorities, and that’s 
agriculture. As you know, the agricultural 


economy is not doing well. Some say it’s in 


a death spiral. Senate Democrats have tried 
to add a $6 billion aid package to agricultural 
appropriations. Now the Senate Republicans 
have written you a letter asking you to ac- 
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knowledge the crisis and set a dollar amount 
for what you think might be needed to keep 
those farmers on the land this year. 

The President. Well, we're working on 
that. Last year, at the end, we got about that 
much money—about $6 billion in emergency 
appropriations last year for the farmers. And 
it is quite bad this year, and we are going 
to have to give them more support. And | 
intend to do it. 

I just want to point out—when this Con- 
gress passed the freedom to farm act, I 
warned them that there was no safety net 
in there and that it would only work as long 
as farm prices stay at an acceptable level. And 
I think what we have to face now is whether 
or not this is another emergency. 

From the point of view of the farmers, it’s 
a terrible emergency; it’s a crisis. We have 
to deal with it. But from the point of view 
of the Congress, what they have to face is, 
is this a second year of an emergency, or do 
they have a fundamentally flawed bill? And 
if the answer is the latter, can we handle this 
with emergency legislation or do we need to 
change the law? 

But if you’re asking me, am I going to rec- 
ommend more help for America’s farmers? 
The answer is, yes. There is no other alter- 
native. This was—there were a lot of good 
things in the freedom to farm bill. It gave 
more freedom to farmers; it gave more op- 
portunity for conservation reserve; it had 
more for rural development. But it had no 
safety net, and it was obvious to anybody that 
ever fooled with agriculture for several years 
that sooner or later, this was going to hap- 
pen—and it happened. And it was as predict- 
able as the Sun coming up in the morning. 
And I think it would be terrible to let thou- 
sands of more farmers go under, under these 
circumstances. 

Yes, go ahead. 

Q. Which one? 

The President. You. 


First Lady’s Method of Travel 

Q. Thank you. As the First Lady considers 
a possible Senate bid in New York, she’s 
made an unusual number of campaign-style 
appearances in the Empire State using Gov- 
ernment jets at taxpayer expense. I wanted 
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to ask you if you thought that was an appro- 
priate expenditure of taxpayer money and if 
think the 


once—or 


you privilege should continue 


if—she finally does announce her 
candidacy 

The President. Well, part of how she trav- 
els is determined by the Secret Service. She 
is willing to do—first of all, in the exploratory 
a candidate, 
she will fully comply with all the Federal 
rules But 
part of how she travels is determined by what 
the Secret Service says. 


phase and if she should become 


and regulations that govern her. 


And you'd be amazed 
how many times in the last few years weve 
wanted to take the train to New York, 
example, and haven't been able to do it. 
So these a 
take quite se sae 9 she takes seriously, and 
to work through them 


for 
> legitim: ite questions that we 


we re trying as best 
as sauiihe. 


Yes sir, in the back. 


War in the Balkans and President’s 
Legacy 


Q. Thank you Sir. 


be remembered 


How do vou want to 


abroad, us a leader who 
wanted to shape America’s face among other 
How do you want to be 
in the Balkans, 
people have strong about 
America, different kinds of And 
sore me for asking that, do you expect if 


someone 


nations? remem- 


bered in Eastern Europe, 
where feelings 

feelings? 
somewhere, wants to put a price 
tag on your head, just as the State Depart- 
ment offered $5 million to get Mr. Milosevic, 
given the that NATO leaders 
committed war crimes by 
in the 


pereen 
might also have ’ 
bombing vital infrastructure region? 
Thank you. 

The President. Well, first of all, we have 
not put a price on Mr. Milosevic’s head for 
to kill him. We have offered a re- 
ward for people who can arrest and help 
bring to justice war criminals, because of the 
absence of honoring the international extra- 
dition rules in Serbia. So let’s get that clear. 
No one is interested in that. The United 
States policy is opposed to assassination, has 
been since Gerald Ford was President, offi- 
cially, rigorously maintained it. 
So we don't try to do that to heads of state. 
So that’s the first thing. 


someone 


and I have 
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y, NATO did not 
crimes. NATO stopped war crimes. 


Secondly, commit war 
NATO 
systematic efforts at eth- 
: And we did it 
in a way to minimize civilian casualties. Our 


stopped deliberate 
nic cleansing and genocide. 


pilots were up there—I'm telling you, there 
were di LVS whe on the y were consiste ntly risk- 
ing their lives because the Serbs were firing 
at them with shoulder-fired missiles in the 
midst of highly populated villages, and the 
pilots did not fire back and take them out 
because they knew if they missed, they would 
kill civilians. 

Yes, there were civilians killed. But I will 
say again, if you compare the civilian losses 
here with the losses in Desert Storm, it’s not 
even close. They did a magnificent job. They 
were brave. We 
Every target we 


tried to minimize casualties. 
hit was relevant to the, es- 
sentially, the state machine of terrorism that 
Mr. Milosevic was running. 

And finally, I'm not concerned right now 
about how I’m being remembered; I'll be re- 
membered when I’m gone. Right now, 
not gone, and I’ve got lots to do. 

Yes, go ahead. 


I'm 


U.S. Presence in Okinawa 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. You're just 
back from the G-S summit meeting in Co- 
logne, Germany, and next year you're going 
to Okinawa, Japan, for another summit meet- 
ing. Okinawa is the home of a huge U.S. mili- 
tary presence in Japan and the Far East. And 
I’m wondering if you will try hard and resolve 
all the major issues pe ‘nding between the 
U.S. and Ja ipanese Governments about the 
U.S. bases in Okinawa, most importantly, the 
relocation of the Futenma Air Base, 
you go there next year. Thank you. 

The President. Absolute ly. I don’t want 
to go over there and have all these things 
hanging out. I hope they'll all be resolved. 
Let me I think it’s a very exciting thing, 
and I congratulate Prime Minister Obuchi 
on wanting to host this conference in Oki- 
nawa. It’s very unusual, in a way 


before 


Say, 


, for a leader 


to do that, to take the conference so far away 


from the capital city. And I think it’s very 
farsighted. I hope it will be good for the peo- 
ple and the economy of Okinawa, and I hope 
to goodness we'll have all the prea 
issues resolved by the time we get there. 
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Arkansas 


Jane, go ahead [Jane Fullerton, 
Democrat-Gazette]. 


President’s State of Residence After Term 


Q. Both you and the First Lady have indi- 
cated that you plan to live in New York once 
you leave the White House. I’m just curious 
what you would say to the people of Arkan- 

sas, the people who have supported you and 

who helped you run for President. Should 
they feel used 
[Laughter] 

The President. No. Now, let me say this: 
I have made it clear what I intend to do and 
what I intend to do from the beginning. What 
I intend to do is to divide my time between, 
as I said in my interview with CNN from 
Europe, I intend to divide my time between 
Arkansas and New York. I intend to spend 
at least half my time at home, when I'm not 
traveling and doing other things, because I’ve 
got a library and a public policy center to 
build, and I want it to be great, and I want 
it to be a great gift to my State. I've worked 
quite hard on it and thought a lot about it. 

And I think that—I think the people at 
home will be quite excited about it when they 
see what we're going to do and will be 
thrilled by it. And I won’t be home so much, 
I'll be underfoot, you know, I'll just be—but 
I'll be there quite a lot. 

Yes. 


» } | zs > . ) 
or abandoned im any way: 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Q. Mr. cere: on Northern Ireland. 
Sir, on Wednesday the deadline looms, and 
I was wondering whether or not if the IRA 
does not sign up for disarmament in time 
for Wednesday's deadline, whether or not— 
or a timeline is established for disar- 
mament—will Gerry Adams still be allowed 
to come to the United States and raise funds? 

And secondly, do you have any personal 
words that you'd like to e xpress to the people 
who are about to unde -rgo another marching y 
season, where it’s been a very volatile and 
very bloody situation at times? 

The President. I'd like to answer the sec- 
ond question first. The people of Northern 
Ireland, a majority of 
voted for the 
voted 


both communities, 
Friday accords. They 
for decommissioning, for 
universal acceptance of the principle of con- 


Good 
for peace, 


sent. And in American terms, that’s majority 

rule. They voted for new partnerships with 
the Irish Republic, and they voted for self- 
government. 

They were right when they voted for that 
agreement. It’s still the right thing for the 
future of Northern Ireland. So I would ask 
those who march and those who are angry 
at the march to remember that. 

I don’t want to answer your first question 
for a simple reason—I have been in intense 
contact with Prime Minister Blair and with 
Prime Minister, the Taoiseach, Bertie Ahern. 
As you know, I have invested a great deal 
in the process of peace. And I don’t think 
we have a great deal of time to resolve this 
complicated issue. It’s politically and emo- 
tionally complicated. 

3ut I just would ask all the 
only thing I want to say ieee it publicly 
now—if it doesn’t work out, there will be 
plenty of time for you to ask me all the other 
questions, but I’m still banking that we'll get 
it to work out. But I think everybody needs 
to think about how far we’ve come, all the 
things that are in the Good Friday accords, 
the fact that the public—Catholic and the 
Protestant public—voted for them, and ask, 
no matter how difficult these issues are 
in goodness’ name we could 
peace process fall apart? 


, how 
ever let this 


This is a very serious, serious period. And 
do not want to say anything that would 


make it worse. And in the days ahead, I in- 
tend to do whatever anybody thinks I can 
do to save it. But I hope and pray it will 
be saved, because the Good Friday accords 
were good when the people voted for them, 
they're today, and the differences, 
though they are profound, are as nothing 
compared to the cost of losing it. 
Go ahead. 


good 


Effect of Books About the Clinton 
Presidency 

Q. Mr. President, in the wake of the books 
by George Stephanopoulos and Bob 
Woodward, I was wondering if you think that 
you can have anything close to a candid or 
a frank conversation with aides, or, for that 
matter, lawyers these days, and whether you 
believe that this makes you a more isolated 
President as a result of this trend? 
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I don't feel isolated. 


The President. Well 
mean, vou all are having at me pretty good 


And that’s one of the 


he re— bec ause I 


I 
here today Laughte r 
I'm still 
been isolated, either from the American peo- 


] . 2 
ple at large or from a wide 


reasons haven't 
and large network 
ot frie nds 

I haven't read either book, and I haven't 
eXxce rpts ol the book, Mr Wood- 


read the 


ward’s book in the Washington Post, so I 


can’t comment because I don’t know exactly 
| 


And I think it’s better for me 
not to comment on something that I haven’t 


read 


vhat was said 


Yes, sir. The gentleman in the back 


Reconstruction of the Balkans 


Q. Mr President, you've been verv much 
involved in the last few weeks in an attempt 
to create a Balkan reconstruction program. 
including yourself, have re- 
ferred to the Marshall plan after World 


War II as kind of a comparison to what you 


Many pec yple 


want to accomplish. And vet, you and your 
administration officials have insisted that Ser- 
bia cannot be involved in this until Milosevic 
is out 
Given the nature of the Balkan economy 
which is a very integrated area with the elec- 
tricity networks, the transportation networks, 
the Danube River, which is a unifying force 
which unites the entire region—isn tita folly 
to try and conduct a program of this nature 
by excluding Serbia? And really economically 
impossible without Serbia as a part of the 
picture you cannot really get the whole econ- 
OmvV Moving 
And secondly 


alize that you have said that the reason for 


| 
is there not a danger—I re- 


excluding Serbia was to try and get the Serb 
But isn’t there a 


indeed 


people to reject Milosevic 
that they 


. ] ] 
around Milosevic, feeling themselves as vic- 


dange I may, coalesce 
tims, and support him in spite of his own 
personal character, simply because of the bit- 
terness towards the West after the bombing 
ind the sanctions and now what they feel 
1s disappointme nt over the reconstruction? 
The President. To answer your question, 
first of all, I don’t think it’s folly or impossible 
to think we can have a Balkan reconstruction 
plan- a southeastern Europe reconstruction 
plan without Serbia. But it would be terribly 


What will 
happen is that new networks will be formed 


unfortunate and more difficult 
and the relative importance of Serbia will be 
diminished if they're not a part of it. But it 
will be much more difficult, and it will be 
very unfortunate 

Now, having said that, what the Serbian 
people decide to do, of course, is their own 
affair. But thev’re going to have to come to 
grips with what Mr. Milosevic ordered in 
Kosovo. They're just going to have to come 
to grips with it. And they're going to have 
to get out of denial. They're going to have 
to come to grips with it. And then thev’re 
going to have to decide whether they support 
his leadership or not; whether they think it’s 
okay that all those tens of thousands of peo- 
ple were killed and all those hundreds of 
thousands of people were run out of their 
homes and all those little girls were raped 
and all little \ murdered 
They're going to have to decide if they think 
that is okay. 

And if they think it’s okay they can make 
that decision. But I wouldn’t give them one 


those boys were 


red cent for reconstruction if they think it’s 
okay, because | don’t think it’s okay, and I 
don’t think that’s the world we're trying to 
build for our children. So I think it’s simple. 

And I’m—look, I met with Mr. Milosevic 
in Paris; I shook hands with him; I had lunch 
across the table from him. It was a delightful 
and interesting lunch. And I thought, well, 
maybe he had some distance between the 
extreme activities of the Serbs in Bosnia. And 
then he went right out and did it all over 
again, and I mean with people directly under 
his control. And | do not believe we should 
give them any money for reconstruction if 
they believe that is the person who should 
lead them into the new century. I do not, 
and I will not support it. 


Yes, go ahead. 


Taxes 


Q. You said earlier that you would not be 
averse to cutting taxes. And yet, your budget, 
according to the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, actually raises taxes overall by some $50 
billion over 5 years. Why is this, in an era 
of surpluses? 

The President. Well, now, what are they 
counting? They're counting all the money 
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from the tobacco tax that we used to pay for 
the—— 

Q. All of it. 

The President. | believe that you have to 
have a very generous interpretation to reach 
that conclusion. You look, we’re giving 11 
percent of the surplus on the USA accounts 
as a whole—11 percent. We have, in addition 
to that, you've got the long-term care tax 
credit, you've got the child care tax credit, 
you've got the continuing funding of all the 
education and child tax credits that we had 
in the previous budgets. And my guess is to 
get to that, they have to not count the con- 
tinuing funding of the tax cuts, but count the 
continued extension of tax increases that 
have to have extenders as new revenues. I 
can’t imagine how they got it otherwise. 

We did have a large cigarette tax increase 
in there because we were trying to depress 
teen smoking, and we were trying to get 
funds to use to deal with the health con- 
sequences of what is a virtual epidemic 
among young people. 

But I am for the tax cuts, and I will go 
back to the answer before. I’ve got new tax 
cuts in this budget, and I will work with the 
Republicans on But we should not—we 
should not—pass up this chance to save So- 
cial Security, to save Medicare, to give the 
prescription drug benefits, to pay the debt 
down, which will keep the economy stronger 
and keep people with more jobs and higher 
incomes. Then we can talk about the tax cuts. 
And if Mr. King is right and we have some 
more money, then we can talk about that. 
But let’s deal with first things first. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you very much 


Note: The President’s 176th news conference 
began at 3:47 p.m. in Presidential Hall (formerly 
Room 450) in the Old Executive Office Building. 
In his remarks, he referred to Hashim Thaci, lead- 
er, Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA); Christopher 
Edley, consultant, One America: the President's 
Advisory Board on Race; Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Director of Speechwriting 
James (Terry) Edmonds; Presidential scholar 
Danielle Huff, who introduced the President at 
Georgetown University earlier the same day; 
former Senator Warren B. Rudman, Chairman, 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board; 
dismissed Los Alamos National Laboratory sci- 
entist Wen Ho Lee; Holocaust survivor, author, 
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and Nobel laureate Elie Wiesel; civil rights leader 
Rev. Jesse Jackson; Prime Minister Tony Blair of 
the United Kingdom; President Jacques Chirac of 
France; Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of Japan; 
Prime Minister Bertie Ahern of Ireland; and 
President Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro). 
The President also referred to KFOR, the Kosovo 
International Security Force; and the Federal Ag- 
riculture Improvement and Reform Act of 1996 
(Public Law 104-127). This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 
A portion of this news conference could not be 
verified because the tape was incomplete. 


Radio Remarks on House Action on 
the “Foster Care Independence Act 
of 1999” 


June 25, 1999 


I am very pleased the House of Represent- 

atives has just approved, by an overwhelming 
bipartisan margin, the ‘ ‘Foster Care Inde- 
pendence Act.” This legislation would ex- 
pand access to health care, education, hous- 
ing, and counseling for young people who 
leave foster care upon their 18th birthday. 
I am very grateful to the bill’s sponsors, 
Nancy Johnson and Ben Cardin. I also want 
to thank my wife for her early, early alert 
about the import ince of this issue. I look for- 
ward to working with Members of both par- 
ties to pass similar legislation in the Senate. 
Together, we must help all our foster chil- 
dren make the transition to independence. 
We can’t leave them out there alone. Instead, 
we must support them in living up to their 
full, God-given potential. 
NOTE: The President’s remarks were recorded at 
approximately 6:10 p.m. on June 25 in the Oval 
Office at the White for later broadcast. 
These remarks were also made available on the 
White House Press Office Radio Actuality Line. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. 


House 


The President’s Radio Address 
June 26, 1999 


Good morning. This month schools across 
America are letting out for the summer and 
beginning to plan for the fall. Today I'd like 
to talk about what we must do to help our 
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schools prepare for the school year ahead and 
pre pare our children for the future by reduc- 
ing class size in the early grades 

For 6 vears, our administration has 
made improving our children’s education one 
of our highest priorities This vear, in 


my\ 
State of t 


1 


he Union Address, I outlined a plan 


to help our schools, our teachers, and our 


students meet high standards. The plan 
would hold States and school systems ac- 
countable for fixing failing schools. It would 
require teachers to be qualified in the class- 
room in the courses thes teach. It would in- 
sist that we put an end to social promotion, 
but to 


in our children and in our schools, from fund- 


do it in the right way, by investing 


ing after-school and summer school pro- 
grams to mode mizing and rebuilding 6.000 
schools across our country to finishing up our 
commitment to hook all of our classrooms 
up to the Internet by next vear 

Reducing class size is one of the most im- 
portant investments we can make in our chil- 
dren’s future. Recent research confirms what 
parents have always known: Children learn 
better in small classes with good teachers 
and kids who start out in smaller classes do 
better right through their high school gradua- 
tion 

But in far 


more students are presse d desk-to-desk in a 


too many of our schools, 30 or 


single classroom. Too many teachers have to 
spend more time maintaining order than 
And 
with the largest school enrollments in our 


maintaining high academic standards 


history still to come, the problem is only 
going to get worse 

Now, if we're serious about preparing our 
Nation to succeed in the 2st century, we 
must do more to help all our children suc- 
ceed in school. That’s why last year I asked 
Congress to commit to reducing class size 
to 1S in the early grades. And with bipartisan 
support ( ongress approved a big downpay- 
ment on my plan to put 100,000 well- 
prepared teachers in the classroom 

I'm pleased to announce that later this 
week we'll deliver on our promise with $1.2 
billion in grants to help States and local 
school districts begin hiring the first 30,000 
well-trained teachers for the new school year. 
That means by the time children go back to 
school this fall, communities in all 50 States 
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will have more good teachers and sm: 
1 
| 


classes in the early grade s, where it matters 


most 
Nc WV We 


nately, there 


must finish the job. Unfortu- 
are some in Congress who are 
backing away from their commitment to re- 
duce class size. Last year Congress came to- 
gether across party lines to make this promise 
to the American people. They should come 


I think 


, : 
1 promise made In an election year should 


together again this vear to keep it 
be kept in the years when there are no elec- 
tions 

So today, again, I call on Congress to put 
politics aside and put our children’s future 
first and finish the job of hiring 100,000 high- 
ly trained teachers. We know smaller classes 
will help them succeed in school. We know 
higher quality teaching will help them suc- 
ceed. We already have the plan to make it 
happen if Congress keeps its word 

We've got a chance to use this time of 
prosperity to improve our children’s edu- 
he Ip them make the 
their lives. This isn’t a partisan issue any- 


cation and to most of 


where in America: it shouldn’t be in Wash- 


ington. Schoolchildren get the summer off, 
but we should make this summer a season 
of progress for our children, our schools, and 
our future in the new century. 


Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 6:07 p.m. on 
June 25 in the Oval Office at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on June 26. The tran- 
script was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on June 25 but was embargoed 
for release until the broadcast 


Remarks on Departure for Westport, 
Connecticut, and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

June 28, 1999 


Midsession Review of the Federal Budget 


The President. Good morning. Six years 
ago we put in place a new economic strategy 
for the information age. We put our fiscal 
house in order; we invested in our people; 
we expanded trade in American goods and 
services. By making tough decisions, America 
has reaped rich rewards. We built the longest 
peacetime expansion in our history. 
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Last week we learned that in the first 3 
months of 1999, the economy grew at a 4.3 
percent rate, with very low inflation. With 
record numbers of new homes being built 
paychecks increasing, hundreds of thousands 
+ 


of young people getting new help to go to 


; 
colleg 


e, new businesses opening their doors 
a surging market on Wall Street, we are truly 
widening the circle of opportunity in Amer- 
ica. 

I’m here to report to the American people 
As 
required by law, my administration is releas- 


on more good news about our budget 


ing the midsession review of the budget 
Here is what we have found. 

When I took office, the National Govern- 
ment had a record deficit of $290 billion, pro- 
jected to increase indefinitely. Last vear, tor 
the first time 
budget. In January this year, we projected 
a surplus for this year of $79 billion. Today 


in 29 vears, we balanced the 


lam pleased to report that, in fact, the budg- 
et surplus for 1999 will be $99 billion, the 
largest as a share of our economy since 195] 
For next year, we now project a budget sur- 
plus of $142 billion, a surplus of $5 billion 
not counting the receipts from Social Secu- 
rity In fact improvements In the outlook 
have added $179 billion to 


the projected budget surplus over 5 years 


since Februar 


half a trillion over 10 vears, and a trillion over 
15 vears. 

Fiscal discipline does bring real results. | 
want to thank my economic team for all the 
work that they 


rates have 


have done. Lower interest 
led to a boom in business invest 
ment, to lower mortgage rates, to lower cred- 
it card rates, to lower student loan rates. Fis- 
cal discipline has widened opportunity and 


created hope for all working people in our 
country. Now we have a chance to do even 
more, to use the fruits of our prosperity today 
to strengthen our prospects for tomorrow, in- 
deed, for tomorrows well into the 21st cen- 
tury. 


In my State of the Union Address, I set 


out a plan for how to use the budget surplus 


Today, in light of the unexpectedly large sur- 
plus, I am proposing to build on that budget 
framework with a new approach that honors 
our values, meets our commitments, and 
makes it possible to reach bipartisan agree- 


ment on a budget for America. 


J 
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First, we can strengthen our commitment 
to use the bulk of the surplus to save Social 
Security and Medicare and to pay down the 
national debt. The new budget numbers 
mean that we will run a surplus in the non- 
Social Security part of the budget, starting 
next year, much earlier than previously ex- 
pected. I am pleased that Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress have agreed to use 
the Social Security surpluses to reduce the 
national debt. But we must go forward and 
achieve an even stronger lockbox than one 
proposed by Congress. Social Security taxes 
should be saved for Social Security, period. 
Let’s finish the job and work to extend the 
solvency of Social Security. I’m encouraged 
that Republicans and Democrats on the 
Ways Means Committee are 
meeting together to try to accomplish this 


House and 
goal. 

Second, our new large surplus will help 
us to strengthen and modernize Medicare 
while providing a prescription drug benefit 
Tomorrow I will reveal the details of my plan 
to modernize Medicare. The steps I will pro- 


| 
pose to use the 


surplus will increase Medi- 
care’s solvency for at least 25 years. By taking 
additional measures to increase competition, 
combat fraud, and reduce costs, we can pro- 
vide a new prescription drug benefit and still 
pay down our national debt. 

Third, our new budget framework will use 
part of the surplus to provide substantial tax 
relief. It will maintain USA accounts, the 
largest and most progressive tax incentive 
ever offered to encourage savings. USA ac- 
counts will allow every American to begin 
saving from the first day in the work force, 
providing more help for those who need it, 
giving every American a stake in our shared 
prosperity. 

In addition to the USA accounts, I have 
proposed tax cuts—targeted and paid for— 
for child care, for stay-at-home mothers, for 
long-term care, to encourage businesses to 
invest in poor communities, and to mod- 
ernize 6,000 schools. But first things first. 

Fourth, we can use this surplus to meet 
other vital national needs, such as maintain- 
ing military readiness, honoring our veterans, 
protecting the promoting 
health research, farm security, and other core 


environment, 


functions of our Government. 
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Beyond this, we have a chance to use the 
surplus not only to care for our parents 
through Social Security and Medicare but to 
give a greater chance in life to our young 
children. So today I am proposing a new $156 
billion children’s and education trust fund. 
This commitment can enable us to offer 
Head Start preschool to a million children, 
to hire those 100,000 teachers, to provide 
extra help for a million children in our poor- 
est communities, to pay for dramatic im- 
provements in children’s health. 

And finally, by investing to save Social Se- 
curity and strengthen Medicare, my plan now 
will entirely pay off our national debt. In the 
12 years before I took office, reckless fiscal 
policies quadrupled our debt, bringing us 
higher interest rates, higher unemployment, 
higher inflation. By balancing the budget we 
have begun to reduce the debt. But today 
our national debt still totals $13,400 for every 
man, woman, and child. 
fiscal discipline, using the surplus to pay 
the debt and using the savings to 
strengthen Social Security, America will en- 
tirely pay off the national debt by 2015. 

If you look at this chart, you will see that 

have now cut up Washington’s credit 
card. Now we can pay off the debt; by 2015, 
this country can be entirely out of debt. This 
is a remarkable milestone, but it is clearly 
within reach, if we do not squander the sur- 
plus by choosing short-term gain over long- 
term national goals. 


If we maintain our 


dow n 


The surplus is the hard-earned product of 


our fiscal discipline. We should use it to pre- 
pare for the great challenges facing our coun- 
try: caring for our parents, caring for our chil- 
dren, freeing our Nation from the shackles 
of debt so that we can have long-term, sus- 
tained economic prosperity. 

Keep in mind what this means to ordinary 
people. If you pay this debt off, it means in- 
terest rates will be lower. It means there will 
be more business investment. It means there 
will be more new jobs. It means there will 
be more money left over for higher wages. 
It means the cost to families of homes and 
cars and college educations will be lower. 
That’s what being out of debt means. 

It means the next time there is an inter- 
national financial crisis, we will be relatively 
less vulnerable because we won't have to bor- 
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row so much money, and the poorer coun- 
tries will be able to borrow more money at 
lower interest rates, bringing greater global 
prosperity and stability. This is a very signifi- 
cant achievement for our country and for a 
more stable and peaceful and prosperous 
world. 

So I hope, very much, to work with Con- 
gress in the weeks ahead to pay off the debt, 
to finish the work of strengthening Social Se- 
curity and Medicare, and to make a real com- 
mitment to our children and our future. 

Again, let me thank the national economic 
team and all others who have supported 
these initiatives over the last 6 years. Thank 
you very much. 


Tax Cuts 


Q. Are you open to tax cuts beyond those 
that you mentioned, Mr. President? 

The President. | think we should achieve 
these objectives. Within the framework of 
achieving these objectives, obviously, I'll be 
working with the Congress to achieve them. 


Thank you. 


Arkansas Senate Seat 


Q. Do you want to run for Senate from 
Arkansas? [Laughter] 

The President. | think Rubin should run 
for the Senate from Arkansas. [Laughter] 
He’s got the best timing of anybody alive. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:59 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
E. Rubin 


Interview With Mark Devenport of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in Westport 

June 28, 1999 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Mr. Devenport. Mr. President, it’s 2 days 
to go until the deadline in Northern Ire- 
land—obviously, a crucial week. The politi- 
cians still at loggerheads, apparently. What 
is it that you want them to do now in this 
make-or-break time? 

The President. | want them to remember 
how strongly the people voted for peace and 
for the Good Friday accords and to find an 
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the admittedly 


thorny prob lems. Because whatever the dif- 


honorable resolution of 
ficulties of going forward, they are very small 
compared to the difficulties of letting the 
peace process fall apart 
Mr. Devenport. Now, 
“thorny problems,” 


you say there 
that the 
ficulty—and especially the problem of 
Would you be 
Sinn Fein to do what Ulster Unionists 


are 
dif- 
de- 
the 
are 


and is 


commissioning. urging 
urging Sinn Fein to do, to namely sign up 
to a timetable for 
categorical assurance 


disarmament and give a 
that the IRA will have 
disarme d comple tely by May 2000? 

The President. | think that all the part 
should fully comply with the terms of ike 
Good Friday accords, and that’s what I would 

wy. I think that they all have to find a way- 
ve know what the problems, the legitimate 
problems the Sinn Fein have 


with the de- 


commissioning issue. But it’s an important 
part of the Good Friday accords, so there 
has to be a resolution of it that enables th 
leadership of the Unionists—Mr. Trimble 
and the others who have fought for peace— 
to sustain their position, and to 
go forward and get everybody on their side 


to honor the ¢ 


to survive, 


;00d Friday accords, too. 

They can find a way to do this, if they de- 
that the price failure 
than the price of compromise. 


is far higher 
And I think 
they'll do it, even if 


cide of 
there’s a good chance 
it’s 11th hour, I do. 

Mr. Devenport. Well, what about the Ul- 
ster Unionists? 
there 


Their position has been that 


} 


] 1 
has to be guns handed over, actual 


hardware, before Sinn Fein can go into gov- 
Do you think they should 
moving the 
pledges rather than actually looking for the 
armaments? 

The President. Well, | 
Mr. Trimble 
with whatever commitment is made, 
think they should give it a chance to work 

One thing I would say to the Unionists is 


that they can always w alk aw: iy from this if 


ernment be con- 


sidering ahead on basis 


that on that 
talks 
and | 


believe 


score, is satisfied in these 


at a later date 
mind—they 


the commitments aren’t made 
And they should keep 
bring this down at any time by simply walking 
out if the commitments aren’t kept. So | 
think that if Mr. Trimble can be satisfied 
and they can work it through, then I would 
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hope the Unionists would support him and 
give him a chance—give this thing a chance 
to work. 

Mr. Devenport. Now, this political dead- 
line is also coinciding with the annual dead- 
line that there is in Northern Ireland of the 
Drumcree march. As we speak, an announce- 
ment on the march is imminent. 
There are extremely strong indications that 
the Orangemen won't be allowed to go down 
the section of the Garvaghy Road. 
How concerned are you about what the im- 
pact of a refusal to let the Orangemen go 
down Garvaghy Road could be 


Drumcree 


Catholic 


» both on the 
streets and on the political process? 

The President. Well, as an outsider, you 
know, to me this looks like the most difficult 
of decisions because it is—there’s enormous 
emotional content on both sides. It’s not just 
a matter of a lot of people W alking on a cer- 
And I think however it is resolved 
this year, the most important thing is that 
the parties themselves try to find a larger, 
omnibus resolution for this that reflects the 
spirit of the Good Friday accords. 


Keep in mind, 


} 
tain road. 


mean, the spirit of the 
Good Friday accords is that both sides should 
have respect for and get respect from one 
and that no one should have to give 
p his or her 


another, 
heritage or traditions, but they 
x de? be pursued with some sensitivity to 
how others feel as well. 

So I think that they're in a terrible bind 
now because the Drumcree deadline is com- 
ing up against the negotiation deadline. And 
I think that what 
the leaders should be thinking about is, what 
is the 


so, however it’s resolved, 
long-run resolution of this? How can 
we show one another the necessary respect 
sensitivity that will put this marching 
in the 
the Good Friday accords, which is to push 
toward reconciliation and equality within the 
principle of consent? 

Mr. Devenport. At the time of the Good 
Friday agreement, you waited up through the 
night W ashington, the White 
House, the negotiations were 
working out. You went on the phone person- 


and 


issue context of the commitment of 


in inside 


seeing how 


ally and spoke to the main pi An s and tried 
to coax them forward. This week, with a new 
>, are you willing to do the same, to 


intervene personally ? 


deadline 
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June 


The President. Oh, absolutely. I'll 
what ever I can to help You know, this 
It a lot to the 


American people. We have tens of millions 


do 


means a lot to me means 
of Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants who 
are deeply invested emotionally, and many 
of them financ ially, in Northern Ireland, and 
would like to be more involved. 

And I also believe, as I have said many 
times, that if this can be resolved—if we can 
get over this next hurdle and go forward— 
I think it will give courage to the advocates 
of peace in the face of religious and ethnic 
problems in other parts of the world. You 
know, we're just getting off the ground with 
our efforts in Kosovo. There are many dif- 
ficulties there, and the accumulated griev- 
ances there, from mass killing and mass up- 
rooting, are deeper, if you will, just in terms 
of human loss than all the things that have 
happened In Ireland 

But pe ople have this sense that the divi- 
sions in Ireland go back such a long time 
that if they can be overcome, I think it would 
give great heart to the proponents of peace 
in the Balkans and Africa and the Middle 
East Prime 


about to announce a government there; we 


because—the new Minister is 
have ul chance again to make progress and 
peace in the Middle East 

And | think that from my point of view, 
as someone who's interested in not only the 
country of my roots, but the rest of the world, 
I think that it’s hard to overstate, it’s hard 
to overstate the impact a positive or a nega- 
tive outcome could have on such actions in 
the rest of the world 

Mr. Devenport. Finally, Mr. President, 
there’s only so much that you, or, indeed, 
the British and Irish Prime Ministers can do 
to coax people along. Is this the time when 
Northern Ireland's political leaders have to 
stand on their own two feet? 

The President. Well, 1 think they can 
know that we can coax them and we can 
stand with them and we can support them 
and we can bring them benefits in all kinds 
of ways after this is resolved, but in the end, 
the leaders have to decide. 

Their people have voted for peace. But 
that’s a general principle; the particulars are 
always difficult. And again, I would say, I 
think the important thing is to keep this 
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going. Somebody—if there is the necessary 


commitment given by all sides, and then, 


later, anv of those commitments are not kept 


this thing can always be brought down be- 
cause the commitments were not ke pt But 
I think it would be terrible to let it come 
apart now, before we get to see and feel how 
it really works 

Mr. Devenport. Mr. President, thank you 
very much 

The President. Thank you. 
Note: The interview began at approximately 
11:50 a.m. at a private residence. In his remarks, 
the President referred to David Trimble, leader 
Ulster Unionist Party; Prime Minister-elect Ehud 
Barak of Israel; Prime Minister Tony Blair of the 
United Kingdom Minister Bertie 
Ahern of Ireland 


and Prime 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Luncheon in Westport 


June 28, 1999 


Thank you very much. Diane, you can give 
a speech for me anytime. [Laughter] That 
was really wonderful, congratulations thank 
you 

I want to thank all of you for being here. 
Let me also join Joe and Beth in thanking 
Fran and Sandra for being so wonderful to 
us. I thank Martha and Ronni and the others 
who helped to make this a success. I also 
want to say a special word of thanks to Fran 
and Sandra for being so wonderful to Hillary 
as well, it really and | 
thank you for that 

You know, I always love to come back to 
Connecticut, and only a fool would not love 
to come to Westport. [Laughter] I'm very 
happy to see Barbara Kennelly; and my old 
classmate Dick Blumenthal, who has been 


sO good to me; 


means a lot to me 


and Denise, we're very 
pleased for your success, congratulations. 
And Congressman Gejdenson, thank you for 
being so brave in tough election after tough 
election. You're always there to do the right 
thing any way, and I admire you so much. 

And Senator Dodd, congratulations on 
having the good sense to marry Jackie; we re 
proud of you. No matter how much you may 
like Chris Dodd, if you have not gotten to 


know his wife, your estimation will go way 
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up when you do—{laughter|—and we're 
really happy for you. And Jessye, thank you 
for coming: Cicely, thank you for coming. 
And I would like to say a special thank 
you to Connecticut for being so good to me 
and to Al Gore through two elections now. 
I don’t feel that I'm on a victory lap or a 
inal lap or—you know, I expect pe ople Aas 
rn re beginning to talk to me 
there is a sort of ring of eulogy 
this. [Laughter] 
As far as I can tell, 
I still show up. I 


as if ’m— 


I'm reasonably healthy; 
told Fran when—you've got 
to watch Joe Andrew, you know, as being a 
party chair; he hasn't been a party chair as 
long as Ed Marcus, but he’s learned to 
stretch the truth creatively. He said that I 
got up earlier and went to bed later than anvy- 
And I told Fran, I said, “Now the 
half of that statement is 
do work late. 
beat everybody to the office.” 
I'd like first of all, why I'm 
here and, secondly, why I hope you're here 
If anybody wants me to show up at one of 
10 ye 
from now and my party is still doing ha 
I believe is right for I'll be there 
too. The fact that I was given the op- 
portunity at a pivotal point in our country’s 
history to serve as President is important to 


he rly else. 
second true.” 
[Laughter] don’t always 


to tell you, 


these events 5 years from now or 
America, 


then, 


me, but it is incidental to my prior and en- 
during commitment to the ideas and values 
that I think are necessary to make this coun- 
try all it ought to be. 

You know, when you think back to the con- 
dition the country was in in 199] and 1992 
when I was running, it’s almost unimaginable 
that we are where we are today. This morn- 
ing, before I left to fly up here, 
to make announcement that at what is 
called the midsession review—which is when 


I was able 


we recalibrate our economic assumptions— 
we now know that our surplus this year will 
be $20 billion higher than we thought; it will 
be $142 billion next year; it will be $500 bil- 
lion more than we thought it was going to 
be over 10 years, and $1 trillion more over 
the next 15 years. That’s an amazing thing. 

This year—you know, we have something 
called a unified budget, which means that 
we show a surplus even if we're 
more—like 


spending 


income and sales taxes and 
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taking in because of the 
Social Security taxes, because we're still tak- 
ing in more than we’ e paying out. This vear 

e will have a edhe te without the Soci: il Se- 
c a revenues. 


things—than we’re 


What this means is, among other things, 
is that we really can save Social Security by 
investing a modest amount of it in something 
other than Government bonds. We can do 
something about elderly who are 
more poor than the rest of the elderly popu- 
lation. We can take the earnings limit off, 
because we need elderly people work 
, if they choose to do so—not if they're 


women, 


more 
required to, but if they choose to do so— 
as we have relatively fewer young people and 
relatively more older people. 
can actually 
and be 


And now we 
pay the debt of the country off 
entirely debt free by 2015—in 15 
years this country can be out of debt. That’s 
unbelievable. 
The debt of the country quadrupled in the 
years before I took office—just 12 years. 
And there was no end in sight. The deficit 
was $290 billion when I took office. We'll 
have $142 billion surplus in the last year of 
my Presidency. 

Why should that matter 
those of you who are 


12 


people? To 
liberals and want the 
Government to spend money, why should 
you care if we’re out of debt? Because if we 
get out of debt in a global economy, it means 
lower interest rates, lower home -mortgages, 
lower business loans, lower college loans, 
lower car payment loans; it means more busi- 
ness investment; it means more money for 
wage increases; it means a more stable econ- 
it means the next time there is a world 


financial crisis like we 


only, 
had in Asia a couple 
of years ago, we'll be less affected by it; and 
it means there will be more money out there 
for poor countries to borrow at lower interest 
rates, or be given because we won't be taking 
any of it. 

it is the socially re- 
sponsible thing for the wealthy countries to 
be financially responsible. 


In the global society, 


It is good for our 
people, but it is good for people around the 
world. And it is good for all income groups 
within our society. So I hope very much that 
we will be able to persuade the Republican 
majority in Congress to work with us to save 
Social Security, 


to reform Medicare, and to 
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pay this debt off. It is something that no one 


could have thought imaginable just a few 


years ago 

Tomorrow I’m going to reveal the details 
of our plan to strengthen Medicare and pre- 
serve it for at least another quarter century 
and add a pres ription drug benefit which 
will be affordable, which can be managed. 
But this is a big problem—I told those of 
you who came to the airport to meet me that 
one of the most stunning facts of life, if 
you re over 65 today and you re on Medicare, 
is that the average senior citizen is now 
spending a higher percentage of his or her 
income, out of pocket, for health care than 
thev were spe nding in 1965, before Medicare 
went in. Why? Overwhelmingly, because of 
presc ription drugs 

So if we can do something that is finan- 
cially re sponsible to help our seniors deal 
with this burden, we ought to do so. We can 
now and we should. 

Because of the size of the surplus, we'll 
be able to pay the debt off over the next 
15 years, and at the same time create a trust 
fund for children and education of over $150 
billion that we can use for after-school pro- 
grams, to make sure all our kids have health 
insurance—for a whole host of other things 
that need to be done. 


Now 


point 


let me come back to the general 
I’m here not as a candidate, because 
I think it matters that the ideas and the values 
that we fought for be continued; because it’s 
important to me that Sam and Chris and peo- 
ple like them are in the Congress. And it’s 
important to me that—we know the Repub- 
licans will always have more money than we 
do. Today they'll be saying, “Well, who cares 
if we pay the debt off; let’s have a bigger 
tax cut that will be skewed to most of you" — 
most of you would be better off in the short 
run Republican fundraiser. 
[Laughter| You would be, and vou know it. 
Laughter] 

But on the other hand, if you look at the 
performanc e of the stock market, if you look 
at the fact that we’ve got the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 30 years, the longest peace- 
time expansion in history, the highest surplus 


being at a 


as a percentage of our economy since 1951— 
there’s something to be said for moving us 
all forward together. And there’s something 


to be said for looking to the long run, as well 
as the short run 

Evervone has to balance doing what is 
most pleasing to everyone today and thinking 
about what is best for the country over the 
long run. I've tried to take this country into 
ideas— 
that we could balance the budget and in- 


the 21st century with certain basic 


crease our investment in children and edu- 
cation, health care, and the environment: 
that we could grow the economy and con- 
tinue to improve the environment—and we 
have. The air is cleaner; the water is cleaner; 
the food is safer; we've got 90 percent of our 
children immunized for the first time in his- 
tory; we've set aside more land Ink preserva- 
tion than any administration in the history 
of America, except those of the two 
Roosevelts. 

So because we had good ideas—not be- 
cause Bill Clinton was President, but because 
our ideas were right—I am glad I was given 
If my ability to 
speak, communicate, work hard, and take in- 


coming tire had anything to do with those 


the chance to serve now. 


successes, I’m grateful 

But the most important thing is that what 
we stand for now, as a party, Is a new direc- 
tion, a departure from where either party was 
in the seventies and eighties, and the kind 
of thing that we ought to embrace going into 
the 2lst century. And we have evidence that 
it works. There are lots of issues up there 
in Washington that we're fighting for now. 
Sometimes we have agreement; we're going 
to agree on two things that I think are great— 
I'll give the Republicans a little pat on the 
back here—the Congress is going to over- 
whelmingly vote, apparently, to renew the 
disability on disabled Americans who go in 
the work force and lose their Medicaid cov- 
erage. And that can enable us to get hun- 
dreds of thousands of more workers to grow 
without inflation. 

There are a lot of disabled people who 
want to work, but their medical bills are 
$20,000, $30,000 a year, sometimes more 
and they're paid by the Government. If they 


make “X” salary—anything much above pov- 
erty—they lose that Government health in- 
surance. And that’s bad for you, because they 
won't take the job. And we're still going to 
pay for their health care, as we should. So 
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this Way we pay lor their health care just like 
but they take they earn 
money, they pay taxes just like you do. And 


we were; a job 
it he ‘Ips the economy go. It’s a good thing. 

The other thing that there 
unanimous 


is appare ntly 
support on—at least in the 
» and I’m thrilled about it, this is some- 
thing that Hillary cares very much about— 


House 


is continuing support for children who come 
out of foster care at the age of 18 and today 
ire cut off all support—and even though they 
have no place to go, they have no adopted 
families, nothing. This is a huge 
problem in New York, a bigger problem in 
New York than anyplace else because New 
York has the But I told 


someone the other day, the first person be- 


they have 


largest number. 
mentioned this to 
me was my cousin, who runs the HUD office 
in the little I was 
born, population 11,000 now. So this is a na- 
tional problem. 

And here are 
I'm hoping that we can get 


- 


sides my wile who ever 


town in Arkansas where 


two things where we 
of them 
with us on some other things that 
are important. If you look at the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights—the Republicans, on Medi- 
care, want me to, in effect, force more people 
but they're 
against guaranteeing people in managed care 
the guarantees of the Patients’ Bill of Rights 

I’m not against managed care. I’ve always 
thought that we ought to manage the health 
system like every other system, as well as \ 
But 
managed to deliver its mission at the 
possible cost, not to compromise th 


agree 
more 
to agree 


on Medicare into managed care, 


We 


\ 
system should be 


possibly can. every 
lowest 
e mission 
The mission is to give people quality health 
care at the lowest possible cost. 

And if you need to see a specialist and 
vou can't, that’s bad. If you get hit in an acci- 
dent in a big city and you have to pass three 
hospitals to get to the hospital with the emer- 


gency room that’s in the plan, that’s bad. If 


work for a small business and they 
change their health care provider, and your 
husband is 


you 


in chemotherapy and it’s a 6- 
month treatment and you're supposed to 
change providers in the middle of the treat- 
ment, that’s bad. If the same thing happens, 
and your wife is 6 months pregnant and 
you're supposed to change your ob-gyn be- 
cause there’s a different one in 


your new 
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health care pl: in, that’s bad. All these things 
today. Why? If it takes you forever 
and a day to get of the 
layers and layers of appeals, so that, finally, 
you get the right decision, but it’s too late 
to save your life, that’s bad. 

And that’s why 200—200 organizations— 


the doctors, the nurses, 


happen 


a decision because 


health consumer 
endorsed our Patients’ 
There’s 


groups, everybody, 
Bill of Rights organization 
against it, the And we have 
the votes to pass this, if the Republican lead- 
ership will give us a clean vote on it. 


one 
health insurers. 


But it’s a classic example of the difference 
in the two parties. We're not against man- 
aged care. If we said we’re against change, 
for change, and they didn’t 
care what happened to people, that would 
be like an old-time debate, 
okay, we're for managed care. 
to have people protected. 


and they were 


old-time—we sav, 


We'd just like 


This is a 
huge Thirteen kids a day get shot and 
killed—13—that’s a lot of kids. 
a big country 


Same thing on this gun issue. 
issue. 
You say it’s 
. Pretty small country if it’s one 
of yours. And we had this horrible carnage 
at Littleton—the whole country up in arms. 
The Senate passes this range of modest gun 
restraint measures: getting rid of the big am- 
munition clips on assault weapons that come 
in from other countries; s: ying that ifa juve- 
nile commits a serious crime they shouldn't 
to own a handgun when they turn 
LS: closing the gun show loophole; putting 


the child trigger locks on there. 


be able 


And on the gun show loophole, which Was 
Vice 
Senate and we 


the most controversial, the President 
broke the tie roll into 
the House and there is this angst. So what 
The NRA wants the vote put off, 
sO ~ put off the vote until after the recess; 
and during the 


in the 
happens? 


recess they wear eve ‘rybody 
out, and they come back and deep-six stuff 
that is ve ry mode st. And their answer is, well, 
we should punish these boys because they 
broke the law, these dead boys. 

You know, how would you feel if I gave 
the following speech: I’ve served as President 
for 6'A years. I've done a searching inventory 
of my record, and I have decided that I have 
been deficient in standing up for the con- 
stitutional rights of America. In particular, 
we all have a constitutional right to travel, 
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and I think it’s absolutely terrible that vou 


have to lic ense your Cars and have a drivers 


] 
LICE TSE lau 


travel in any way shape, or 


vhter|—and that we regulate 


form. It is an 


uUncons« ionable burden and we re to 
get rid of al! of it. We 


their driving cars at 100 miles an hour; 


going 
S-vear-olds out 
that’s 
it’s their constitutional right to do it. 
Laughter 

You That’s their position, isn't 
it? I mean, you would think—if a politician 
stood up and said that, you would think they 


I 
| 
had Screw loose 


hi ive 
good 


1 
re laughing 


Laughter| But this is a 
Now, we re 


anybody's guns. We're 
with 


- not talking about con- 
not talking 
anvbody’s 


huge issue 
tiscating 
about interfering hunting 
rights o1 sporting rights 

When we passed the Brady bill 
Sam this—their 


against the bill was, 


Chris and 
remember argument 


Brady 


oC od, because no ¢ riminal ever 


will 
This won't do 
you any goes 
to a gun store to buy a gun. You remember 
that? 


not dumb 


That was their big argument: “They're 
enough to do that.” Okay? Five 
vears and 400,000 rejected sales later 


—_ 
a 20-Ve 


with 


low in the crime rate and violent 
than 


longer can make 


down 


crime they 


crime even more non-violent 
that argu- 
ment 


i, okay, 


since we 


But now we s: there are more and 
re chec king on them, 
who are buying guns at the 
the flea markets. We'll give 


let’s go check them 


more people 
gun shows and 
you that much, 
Thev sav. “Oh. no. 
goodne ss, no, we 
the-counter at a 
gun show, but not if it’s in the parking lot.” 

Now, vou may have this image that there’s 
a sort of a— 
Hartford and it’s 
two blocks out to the parking lot and you 
don’t want to make the guy take the 


: 3 
matic check—that’s not what goes on. 


the It’s okay if it’s over- 


maybe a convention center in 


where there’s a gun show 


auto- 
Most 
down little coun- 


1 
of these gun shows, thev’re 


and vou turn right and you're in 


— 


trv roads 
a little 


field. You know, you back up on both 
sides of the lane and you open your trunk, 


and you get down your pickup. So if you're 
out in the parking lot, it means you're walking 


This is—this 
it just doesn’t make any sense. 

But what I want to tell you is, we 
I think the defining difference 


around to the front of the car 
is just 
have— 


between the 


couldn't do that.” Or if 
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two parties today is no longer what they used 
to Say about us. We proved we re more tis- 


. We ve 


more fiscally responsible program right here. 


Ci lly re sponsible than thev are got a 


We have prove d that we can grow the econ- 
We've proved that we're 


defense spending. We've proved that we can 


omy. for sensible 
é ; : 

do the things that we’re supposed to do 

foreign policy that—it’s really almost, the 

most important thing is how we define com- 


and what our mutual responsibilities 


munity | 


are to one another 

That’s what the I Bill of Rights is 
about. It’s true. We'll have to pay out—you 
know, it'll be a buck or two a month. Our 


estimate is that the Federal health insurance 


Patients’ 


program costs less than a dollar a month 
more, now that we have the protections of 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
that evervbody that doesn’t ever need the Pa- 
Bill of Rights-—-who’s 
ployee—is getting socked for about $10 a 
I think it’s worth I think it’s worth 


it as a part of our shared responsibility to 


So that means 


tients’ Federal em- 


year. 


protect people. 
So if you close this gun show loophole, 9O0- 


plus—95 percent, mi ivbe more, of those peo- 


ple are honest as the day is long, and they’! a 
have to hang around and wait for their back- 
ground checks to be 
it'll be a little bit of a pain—to increase the 
chances of saving 13 kids a day? I think it’s 
worth it. 
This is 
longer—it’s not a question even about tax 
cuts. We're for tax cuts. The « 
big should they be; 
sponsibilities; 


done. And sometimes 


really what’s going on. It’s no 
juestions is, how 
what are our other re- 
should they be 
tured? And what I want you to understand 
is that these ideas matter. It matters whether 
all this Federal money in edu- 
locals of the States, “Just 
do whatever you want to with it”; or whether 
we say, “We think you ought to end social 
promotion, but 


how struc- 


we give out 


cation and tell the 


have mandatory summer 
schools for kids who fail.” We shouldn’t de- 
clare them fit. And we think we ought to 
have every school district that needs an after- 
school program ought to have one, and we're 
going to give you money to he ‘Ip you. It’s our 
definition of community. 

It's not us te lling the *m how to run the 


schools. This is what local research shows 
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works. So when you leave here, I hope you 
will be able to tell people why you came 
today. And I hope you will be able to tell 
them why I’m doing this, even though I’m 
not running for reelection. I’ve spent my 
whole life believing that ideas matter. It real- 
ly matters what America does collectively. 

And I have tried to get my party to change. 
We now have the smallest Federal Govern- 
ment since John Kennedy was President. We 
are not the party of defe nding eve ry big Gov- 
erment program that was done yesterday. 
We are not the party that be lieves Govern- 
ment can do eve rything. We are the party 
that believes the Government has the re- 
sponsibility to give people the tools and to 
create the conditions so that as a community 
we can go forward and everybody has a fair 
chance. And every one of these issues em- 
bodies that. 

So I thank you for being here. And I hope 
you'll come to more, and I hope you will stay 
with us. I’m grateful that I’ve had the chance 
to be President. And I’m nowhere near 
through. I’ve got a more ambitious agenda 
today, than I did in my first year. 

But the most important thing is to keep 
this going. The next elections matter; the 
people matter; the ideas matter. This is a bet- 
ter country than it was in 1992. We tried 
it their way. This is a stronger, better country. 
And every time we've had a fight about 
whose ideas were right and whose were 
wrong—if you measure up to what was the 
impact of our economic plan, our crime bill, 
the insistence we made in welfare, that we 
not get rid of the guarantees of health care 
and nutrition for our children—all! of these 
things—our approach turned out to be right 
for America. And I want you to go out and 
tell people that. When they ask you why you 
came, tell them I gave a pretty good talk, 
but the most important thing was we are 
right for our children and the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
luncheon hosts Francine Goldstein and Sandra 
Wagenfeld; event cochairs Ronni Ginott, State 
chair, Women’s Leadership Forum, and Martha 
Aasen, delegate, State Democratic Central Com- 
mittee; 
Westport; Joseph J. Andrew, national chair, and 


First Selectman Diane Goss Farrell of 
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Demo- 
former Representa- 


Beth Dozoretz, national finance chair, 
cratic National Committee; 
tive Barbara B. Kennelly; State Attorney General 
Richard Blumenthal; State Treasurer Denise L. 
Senator Dodd’s wife, Jackie Marie 
soprano Jessye Norman; actress Cicely 
Edward L. Marcus, chair, Connecticut 
State Democratic Party; and Myra J. Irvin, section 
8 rental assistance program manager, Hope, AR, 
Housing Authority 


Nappier; 
Clegg; 
Tyson; 


Remarks at a Production of “The 
Iceman Cometh” in New York City 
June 28, 1999 


Thank you. Wow! I would like to thank 
Bill Haber and Kevin and all this magnificent 
cast for giving us too much to think about. 
[Laughter] Here we are, all reliving our en- 
tire family histories—{laughter|—trying to 
come to grips with some little common ele- 
ment. And now you're supposed to think 
about being good citizens. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Senator Torricelli and Sen- 
ator Lautenberg and Senator Schumer; Con- 
gressman Gephardt, I know is here, and I 
think Congressman Kennedy is. There are a 
lot of people here from the New York and 
New Jersey and Connecticut delegations. I 
saw Congressman Rangel, Congressman 
Payne, Congresswoman Lowey. 

Let me just say to all of you, these people 
have made a great sacrifice to give us this 
gift and to give the DSCC and the DCCC 
this gift. You know, Monday is their day off, 
and they couldn’t even wait until the normal 
time to start; they did it in the middle of 
the afternoon. We took a day out of their 
lives, and they have given us something im- 
measurably more valuable. So I think we 
should give them 

I hope that as you leave here you know 
how grateful we all are for the work you have 
done to help us do well in the coming elec- 
tions, in the Senate and the House elections. 
I hope that you saw this morning the an- 
nouncement that—we did our annual review, 
our so-called midsession review, and it turns 
out our surplus will be $20 billion more than 
we thought this year. And tomorrow I’m 
going to announce our Medicare reform pro- 
gram, which our Democrats support, that will 
include for the first time a prescription drug 
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benefit for seniors, which I’m ver proud of 
and which I think is important 

If we can prevail upon our friends on the 
other side in the Congress to go along with 
generally with the budget and Social 


e lI have 


spe nd on children and we'll be out of debt 


us. lust 
Security, w another $155 billion to 
first time forever; in 
15 vears, we'll be totally out of debt. So I'm 
happy about that. And I feel very good about 
the fact that all of this is benefiting all kinds 
of ordinary citizens. 

But I'd like to 
thing 


Eugene 


as a nation for the 


] 


just mention one other 


about the fra- 
brittleness, the 
makes life 
more interesting than politics sometimes— 
[Laughter] 

of the reasons that I became and 
Democrat is that I always felt that 
our party was more interested in people, in 
individual 


O'Neill's something 
gility of life, the frailty, the 
tenderness, the weakness that 


nearly always 

One 
staved a 
thei struggles, and we always 


And 


ask vou to 


thought everyone should have a chance 


I'd like 


remember one or two things of whi h Iam 


to just, before vou leave 


especially proud for our party, as we have 
tried to deepen the meaning of freedom and 
responsibility and bring more people into our 
national family and our sense of global com- 
munity 

The a is that it was 30 years ago today 
that the Stonewall 


picasso which sparked the gay and les- 


not very from here, 
bian civil ri ghts movement. I’m proud of the 
fact that the 


clearly and 


Party has been 


unambiguously for the 


Democratic 
elimi- 
for the 
Employment Non-discrimination Act,” for 
the “Hate Crimes Prevention Act,” for the 
proposition that every law-abiding person In 


nation of all forms of discrimination, 


this country ought to be treated with equal 


dignity 
Kosovo—a 


Today, we are struggling in 


very small place, a very long way away—for 


the proposition that people ought not to be 


sli iu¢ ghte re “d be cause of the way the ’ worship 


God or their racial or ethnic heritage, 
have done Today, we're working, 
along with our friends in Ireland and Great 
Britain, in the 11th hour of an Irish peace 
process. Today, we hold our breath with an- 
as the new government is about 


as we 
Bosnia. 


ticipatic 1) 


We saw in this magnificent opus of 
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hold in Israel, 


will see 


to take 
that we 


and I hope 
a culmination of the 


and pray 
peace 
proce ss there. 

And I'm proud of the fact that our party 
has stood for the proposition t that people 
on their 
across all the things that 
divide them, and th: it that’s a—| [applause | “= 
of intensity we're striving for. 


other thing. We've 


able to get along based 
common humanity, 


1 
ougnt to be 


Let me sav one 
through a lot as a country in the 
weeks: the difficulties of the conflict in 
Kosovo; also the difficulties we face 


» been 
last several 


at home, 
especially after the horrible loss of those chil- 
dren’s lives at Littleton. I am still hoping that 
the members of the other party will decide 
that they really are the candidates of law and 
order and will join us in our attempts not 
only to support community policing, which 
means that we stand against abuses and for 
building bridges in the community, but that 
we ought to give the police a chance and 
the children a chance by having sensible re- 
strictions to keep guns out of the 
hands. 

Finally, let me just say I'm profoundly 
grateful to the people of New York and this 
wonderful city for being so good to Hillary 
and me and to the Vice President and Mrs. 
for the had in ’92 
in the campaign; for the magnificent conven- 
tion; 


wrong 


Gore; roadway night we 
for two great electoral victories; for a 
50th birthday party I had here, which I will 
never forge t—I can still remember when that 
happened. 

I hope you will continue to stand for these 
things, which deepen the meaning of the 
word, “America.” We have a lot to think 
about in this play; we have a lot to be grateful 
to these gifted people for. You have a lot 
to be proud of in supporting our party and 
our ideas and our values. And you have done 
a good thing here today by giving us a chance 
to reflect the views of most Americans in the 
United States Congress. 

I thank the Members of the 
the Senate who are here. Again, 


House and 
I thank you. 
Good evening. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:42 in the 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to producer Bill Haber and actor Kevin 
Spacey. The President also referred to DSCC, the 


Pp Mh 
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Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee and 
DCCC, the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee. 


Remarks at a Majority 2000 Dinner 
in New York City 
June 28, 1999 


Hello, everyone. I really came over here 
just to have a chance to shake hands and say 
hello, because you were all in the theater, 
so you heard me speak and I don’t think you 
should have to endure two speeches. 

I would like to say again how much I ap- 
preciate the leadership role that you assumed 
in making this evening a great success. I hope 
you enjoyed it as much as I did. And again, 
I want to thank the cast and all the people 
who put the production on. I thought it was 
magnificent. 

But mostly, 
making this a success and for he ‘Iping Mr. 

Ge phardt and the other Members of our con- 
gressional leadership here very happy and 
giving them a chance to have a good Novem- 
ber next year. 

Thank you, Congressman Engel, Con- 
gressman Kennedy, Congressman Rangel, 
Congresswoman Lowey. Thank you all very 
much. Congressman Payne, thank you. 

God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Supper Club. 


Remarks Announcing a Medicare 
Modernization Plan 


June 29, 1999 


Thank you very much, and good afternoon 
I would like to welcome all of you to the 
White House. I appreciate the presence here 
of Secretary Shalala, Secretary Rubin, Dep- 
uty Secretary Summers, Social Se curity 
Commissioner Apfel, OPM Director Janice 
Lachance. I thank all the people on the 
White House staff who are here who worked 
so hard on this proposal, including our OMB 
Director Jack Lew; and Gene Sperling, 
Bruce Reed, Chris Jennings, and of course, 
John Podesta. 


I came here to thank you for 
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I welcome the leaders of groups rep- 
resenting seniors, the disability community, 
and the health care industry. I would espe- 
cially like to welcome the very large delega- 
tion of Members of Congress who are here 
today. Four of them were here at the incep- 
tion of Medicare—Senator Kennedy, Con- 
gressman Dingell, Congresswoman Mink, 
and Congressman Conyers. This must be a 
particularly happy day for them. 

I thank the Senators who are here—Sen- 
ator Daschle, Senator Roth, Senator Ken- 
nedy, Senator Conrad, Senator Baucus, Sen- 
ator Dorgan, Senator Rockefeller, and Sen- 
ator Breaux. 

I thank the Members of the House here. 
There are a large number of Democrats here, 
and | think virtually all the Members of the 
leadership—Mr. Gephardt, Mr. Bonior, 
Congresswoman DeLauro, Mr. Frost, Con- 
gressman Rangel, Congressman Lewis. I 
would like to thank the Republican House 
Members who have come—Mr. McCrery, 
Mr. Whitfield, and Mr. Thomas, especially. 

When Senator Breaux and Congressman 
Thomas issued their commission report, I 
said that I would do my best to build on it; 
that I had some concerns about it, but that 
I thought that there were elements in it 
which deserved support and serious consid- 
eration. Their presence here today indicates 
that we can all raise concerns about each oth- 
er’s ideas without raising our voices; and that 
if we're really committed to putting our peo- 
ple first, we can reach across party lines and 
other lines to work together. 

And I am very grateful for their presence 
here and for the presence of all the Members 
of Congress here from both parties. It augers 
well for this announcement today and for the 
welfare of our Republic. [Applause] Thank 
you 

In just a few days we will celebrate the 
last Fourth of July of the 20th century—223 
of them. Our Government, our country was 
created based on the ideal that we are all 
created equal, that we should work together 
to do those things that we cannot do on our 
own, and that we would have a permanent 
mission to form a more perfect Union. 

The people who got us started understood 
that each generation of Americans would be 


called upon to fortify and renew our Nation’s 
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most fundamental commitments, to always 
look to the future. I believe our generation 
has begun to meet that sacred duty, for at 
the dawn of a new century, America is clearly 
a nation in renewal. 

Our economy is the strongest in decades, 
perhaps in our history. Our Nation is the 
world’s leading force for freedom and human 
peace 
Armed Forces showing once again in Kosovo 


rights, for and security—with our 
their skill, their strength, and their courage. 
Our social fabric, so recently strained, is on 
the mend, with declining rates of welfare, 
crime, teen pregnancy, and drug abuse, and 
90 percent of 


children immunized 


serious childhood diseases for the 


our 
against 
first time in our history. 

Our cities, once in decline, are again vi- 
brant with economic and cultural life. Even 
our rutted and congested interstate high- 
ways, thanks to the commitments of this Con- 
gress, are being radically repaired and ex- 
panded all across America—I must say, prob- 
ably to the exasperation of some of our sum- 
mer travelers 

This renewal is basically the consequence 
of the hard work of tens of millions of our 
fellow citizens. It is also, however, clearly the 
result of new ideas and good decisions made 
here in this city—beginning with the fiscal 
disc ipline pursued since 1993, the reduction 
in the size of Government, and controlling 
spending while dramatically increasing in- 
vestments in education, health care, bio- 
medical the environment, and 
other critical areas. The vast budget deficits 
have been transformed into growling budget 


researc h, 


surpluses, and America is better prepared for 
the new century. 

But we have to use this same approach 
of fiscal discipline plus greater investment to 
deal with the great challenge that we and 
all other advanced societies face, the aging 
of our Nation, and in particular, to deal with 
the challenge of Medicare, to strengthen and 
renew it. 


Today I ask you here so that I could an- 


nounce the details of our plan to secure and 
modernize Medicare for the 21st century. 
My plan will use competition and the best 
private sector practices to secure Medicare 
in order to control costs and improve quality. 
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And it will devote a significant portion of the 
budget surplus to keep Medicare solvent 

But securing Medicare is not enough. To 
modernize Medicare, my plan will also create 
a much better match between the benefits 
of modern science and the benefits offered 
by Medicare. It will provide for more preven- 
tive care and help our seniors afford prescrip- 
tion drugs. The plan is credible, sensible, and 
fiscally responsible. It will secure the health 
of Medicare while improving the health of 
our seniors. And we can achieve it. 

The stakes are high. In the 34 years since 
it was created, Medicare has eased the suf- 
fering and extended the lives of tens of mil- 
lions of older and disabled Americans. It has 
given young families the peace of mind of 
knowing they will not have to mortgage their 
homes or their children’s futures to pay for 
the health care of their parents and grand- 
parents. It has become so much a part of 
America, it is almost impossible to imagine 
American life without it. Yet, life without 
Medicare is what we actually could get unless 
we act soon to strengthen this vital program. 

With Americans living longer, the number 
of Medicare beneficiaries is growing faster, 
much faster than the number of workers pay- 
ing into the system. By the year 2015, the 
Medicare Trust Fund will be insolvent—just 
as the baby boom generation begins to retire 
and enter the system, and eventually dou- 
bling the number of Americans who are over 
65. I’ve often said that this is a high-class 
problem. 

It is the result of something wonderful— 
the fact that we Americans are living a lot 
longer. All Americans are living longer, in no 
small measure because of better health care, 
much of it received through the Medicare 
program. 

President Johnson said when he signed the 
Medicare bill in 1965, “The benefits of this 
law are as varied and broad as the marvels 
of modern itself.” Yet modern 
medicine has changed tremendously since 
1965, while Medicare has not fully kept pace. 


medicine 


The original Medicare law was written at 
a time when patients’ lives were more often 
saved by scalpels than by pharmaceuticals. 
Many of the drugs we now routinely use to 
treat heart disease, cancer, arthritis, did not 
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1965. Yet Medicare still does 
not cover prescription drugs. 


even exist in 


Many of the procedures we now have to 
detect diseases early, or prevent them from 
occurring in the first place, did not exist in 
1965. Yet Medicare has not fully adapted 
itself to these new procedures. 

Many of the systems and organizations that 
the private sector uses to deliver services, 
contain costs, and improve quality, such as 
preferred provider organizations and phar- 
macy benefit managers, did not exist in 1965. 
Yet, 


make the best use of these private sector in- 


under current law, Medicare cannot 
novations. 

Over the last 62 vears, we have taken im- 
portant steps to improve Medicare. When I 
took office, Medicare was scheduled to go 
broke this year. But we took tough actions 
to contain costs, first in 93, and then with 
a bipartisan balanced budget agreement in 
1997. We have fought hard against waste, 
fraud, and abuse in the system, saving tens 
of billions of dollars. 

These measures have helped to extend the 
life of the Trust Fund to 2015. But with the 
elderly population set to double in three dec- 
ades, with the pace of medical science quick- 
ening, we must do more to fully secure and 
modernize Medicare for the 21st century. 

The plan I release today secures the fiscal 
health of Medicare, first, by providing what 


every objective expert has said Medicare 


must have if it is to survive—more resources 
to shore up its solvency. As I promised in 
the State of the Union Address, the plan de- 
votes 15 percent of the Federal budget, over 
15 vears, to Medicare—Federal budget sur- 
plus. That is the right way to use this portion 
of the surplus. 

There are a thousand ways to spend the 
surplus, all of them arguably attractive, but 
none more important than first guaranteeing 
our existing obligation to secure quality 
health care for our seniors. First things, first 
[Applause] Thank you. 

In addition to these new resources, we 
must use the most modern and innovative 
means to keep Medicare spending in line 
while rigorously maintaining, indeed, im- 
proving quality. So the second part of the 
plan will bring to the traditional Medicare 
program the best practices from the private 
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sector. For instance, doctors who do a supe- 
rior job of caring for heart patients with com- 
plex medical conditions will be able to offer 
patients lower copayments, thus attracting 
more patients, improving more lives, saving 
their patients and the system money. 

Third, the plan will use the forces of com- 
petition to keep costs in line, by empowering 
seniors with more and better choices. Seniors 
can choose to save money by choosing lower 
cost Medicare managed care plans under our 
plan, without being forced out of the tradi- 
tional Medicare program by larger than nor- 
mal premium increases. And we will make 
it easier for seniors to shop for coverage 
based on price and quality, because all pri- 
vate plans that choose to participate in Medi- 
care will have to offer the same core benefits. 
Consumers shouldn’t be forced to compare 
apples and oranges when shopping for their 
family’s health care. 

Fourth, we will take action to make sure 
that Medicare costs do not shoot up after 
2003, when most of the cost containment 
measures put in place in 1997 are set to ex- 
pire. And to make sure that health care qual- 
ity does not suffer, my plan includes, among 
other things, a quality assurance fund, to be 
used if cost containment measures threaten 
to erode quality. And given the debates we're 
having now on the consequences of the deci- 
sions we made in 1997, I think that is a very 
important thing to put in this plan. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. 

These steps will secure Medicare for a 
generation. But we should also modernize 
benefits as well. Over the years, as I said ear- 
lier, Medicare has advanced—medical care 
has advanced in ways that Medicare has not. 
We have a duty to see that Medicare offers 
seniors the best and the wisest health care 
available 

One such rapidly advancing area of treat- 
ment is preventive screening for cancer, dia- 
betes, osteoporosis, and other conditions— 
screenings which, if done in time, can save 
lives, improve the quality of life, and cut 
health care costs. Therefore, my plan will 
eliminate the deductible in all copayments 
for all preventive care under Medicare. 

It makes no sense for Medicare to put up 
roadblocks to these screenings and then turn 
around and pick up the hospital bills that 
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No 


many 


woided senior 


as do 


preventive care thev need 
the cost of these and other 


i benetits ind stre nothe n the Me dic ire 


“Yd 
rogram, we will ask beneticiaries to 


iall part of the cost of other lab tests 
I 


prone to overuse ind we will index 


B deductible to infl 
Niahiroh 


,ODOdYS 


ition 

vould devise a Medicare program 

without 

udin ya presc ription drug be nefit. There’s 

1 gor id reason for this: We all know that these 
lrugs both Save 

prove the quality of life 


Yet 
] 


1acKS a arug benefit 


if we were starting all over 


1 


ind 1iti- 
Medicare cur- 
That is a 


prol le m tor millions and millions ot sen- 


' iF 
prescription ¢ Lives 
i I 


rently major 


iors—and not just those with low incomes 
Of the 15 million Medicare beneficiaries who 
lack prescription drug benefits today, nearly 
half are middle Americ And with 


J 
prescription dr prices fewer and 


class ins 


ug 


rising 
are getting drug coverage 


ir former employer's health pro- 


My plan r an affordable 
benefit to all Medicare rec ipients, 


will prescrip- 
tion drug 
with additional help to those with lower in- 
comes paid lor largely through the cost sav- 
ings I have outlined. It will cover half of all 
prescription drug costs, up to $5,000 a year, 
when fully phased in, with no deductible— 
all for a modest premium that will be less 
than half the price of the average private 
Medigap policy It 
to pay a modest premium, Me dicar 
hal 

$5,000. This is a drug benefit our seniors can 
afford ; 


seniors 


It’s simple you choose 
- 
e Will pay 


1 
{ of your drug prescription costs, up to 


t a price America can afford 
ind the 


more on the ir prescription drugs under my 


1} - 
disabled will save even 


plan because Medicare's private contractors 


5 I! 
will get volume discounts that they could 


never get on their own. By t 


tl 
elying on private 


sector managers, I believe that my plan will 
he Ip Medicare beneficiaries and ensure that 
most 


America continues to have the iInnova- 


tive research and development-oriented 
pharmace itical industry in the world 

With the ste ps I have outlined today, we 
can make a real difference in our people's 


lives. And I believe the good fortune we now 
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, : 
enjoy oblige s us to do so. In a nation bursting 


with prosperity no senior should have to 
} ’ ] 

choose between buying food and buving 

medicine. But we know that happens I'll 

never forget the first time I ever met two 

seniors on Medicare who looked at me and 

told me that thev were choosing, every dav 


between te od 


and medicine. That was almost 
7 vears ago, but it 
At a time ol 


should wind up in the hospital for skimping 


still happe ns today. 


soaring surpluses, no senor 


on their medication to save money. But that 
1999. At a 


of such tremendous promise tor America 


also happe ns today, in moment 
no 
middle -aged couple should have to worry 
that Medicare will not be there when they 
retire, that a lifetime’s worth of investment 
and savings could be swallowed up by med- 


ical bills. If we 


people, we 


want a secure life for our 


must commit ourselves, as a 


country, to secure and modernize Medicare, 
and to do it now. 

In the months before the election season 
begins, we can put partisanship aside and 
make this a season of progress. With our 
economy strong, our people confident, our 
budget in surplus I sav again, we have not 
just the opportunity but a solemn responsi- 
bility to fortify and renew Medicare for the 
21st century. 

It’s the right thing to do for our parents 
and our grandparents It’s the right thing to 


| 


do for the children of this country. It is the 
| 


right thing to do so that, when we need it, 
the burden of our health care costs does not 
fall on the children and hurt their ability to 
raise our grande hildren. 

Like eve ry generation of Americans before 
us, our generation has begun to fulfill our 
historic obligation to strengthen our funda- 
mental commitments and ke ep America a na- 
tion of permanent renewal. Just a few days 
before our last Independence Day of this 
century, let us commit again to do that with 


Medicare. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 
East Room at the White House 
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Statement on the Death 
of Michael Hooker 
June 29, 1999 


I was saddened to learn of the 
University of North Carolina Chancellor Mi- 
chael Hooker. Michael Hooker devoted his 
life to improving higher education, not only 
in North Carolina but all over America. As 
chancellor of UNC, he was committed to 
building the best educational and cultural cli- 
mate for students, while deepening the uni- 
versity 's commitment to North Carolina and 
its economic future. His devotion led him to 
visit every county in North Carolina to dis- 
cuss new ways of developing educational op- 
portunity, and to encourage more people to 
participate in the educational system. I am 
especially grateful for his role helping 
Education Secretary Riley implement our 
America Reads challenge, which enlists col- 
lege students as tutors to help elementary 
students learn to read. 

Michael Hooker represented the very best 
in our education system, 
in public service. He will be missed. 
thoughts and prayers are with his 
Carmen, and his daughter and 


and the very best 
Our 
wife, 
grand- 
children. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
With Documentation 


June 29, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967, as amended (47 U.S.C. 
396(i)), I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (CPB) for Fiscal Year 1998 and the 
Inventory of the Federal Funds Distributed 
to Public Telecommunications Entities by 
Federal Departments and Agencies for that 
same year. 

Among its many outstanding projects over 
the past year, CP B has put considerable time 
and effort into strengthening the teaching 
and development of America’s literary tradi- 
tion. Working with educators, writers, and 
experts from all across the country, CPB has 
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launched a companion website filled with ex- 
ceptional teaching materials and continues to 
make possible the broadcast of some of the 
Nation’s finest literature over our public air- 
waves. In addition, CPB is also e xpanding the 
availability of teacher professional develop- 
ment in the social sciences, humanities, and 
literature. 

As we move into the digital age, I am con- 
fident that the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting will continue to act as a guiding force. 
As the projects above illustrate, CPB not only 
inspires us, it educates and enriches our na- 
tional culture. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House. 
June 29, 1999. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
National Emergency With Respect to 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 
June 29, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 401(c) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) 
and section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c), I transmit herewith a 6- 
month periodic report on the national emer- 
gency with respect to Yugoslavia (Serbia and 
Montenegro) as declared in Executive Order 
12808 on May 30, 1992, and with respect 
to Kosovo as declared in Executive Order 
13088 on June 9, 1998. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 29, 1999. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Venezuela-United States Tax 
Agreement 

June 29, 1999 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
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of America and the Government of the Re- 


public of Venezuela for the Avoidance of 


Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal 
Evasion with Respect to Taxes on Income 
and Capital, together with a Protocol, signed 


at Caracas on January 25, 1999. Also trans- 


mitted is the report of the Department of 


State concerning the Convention 

This Convention, which is similar to tax 
treaties between the United States and other 
developing nations, provides maximum rates 
of tax to be applied to various types of income 
and protection from double taxation of in- 
come. The Convention also prov ides for reso- 
lution of disputes and sets forth rules making 
its benefits unavailable to residents that are 
engaged In treaty shopping. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Conven- 
tion and that the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 29, 1999 


Remarks on Medicare in 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 30, 1999 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men, and good morning. I want to say that 
it’s wonderful for me to be back in Chicago. 
Most of you know how much I love it here, 
and I am delighted to be here. I bring you 
greetings from the First Lady, who I left on 
my way here and who was jealous that I was 
coming and she wasn't, especially since I’m 
also going to see the Cubs play this after- 
noon—|laughter|—and I enjoy that; and 
from the Vice President and all the members 
of our administration who have worked so 
hard on this health care issue. 

I want to thank Anna Willis for her re- 
marks and her leadership for the aging com- 
in Chicago. And I know that 
with me on the stage, and perhaps out in 


munity here 
the audience as well, are members of the 
Mavor’s Advisory Aging, the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners, the 
Cook Council, the Chicago City 
Council 


Council on 


County 


I thank them all for being here. 
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I'd like to thank Linda Esposito for speak- 
ing on behalf of pharmacists who have to live 
with the consequences of the absence of pre- 
scription drug coverage for our seniors every 
day and who do their best to serve them well 
under ver And I 
thought she did a very fine job; I thank her 
for being here. 

And I want to thank Hanna Bratman for 
having the courage to get up here and tell 
her story and introduce me. You know, I do 
this all the time. It’s second nature for me. 
But most people, it’s pretty scary to get up 
in front of all of you and all those cameras 
and talk about your life and talk about your 
circumstances. And I thought she did a fine 
job, and I thank her for doing that. 

I'd also like to thank these ladies on my 
left, Anne Thomas and her daughters, Lee 
Hamilton and Laura Peterson, because they 
represent what I think of as the ultimate test 
of Medicare, which is whether it’s fair and 
helpful and supportive of families and our 


adverse circumstances. 


intergenerational responsibilities—parents to 
their parents to their children. And I'll say 
more about that, but thank you for joining 
us today, as well 

Ladies and gentlemen, as is so often the 
case when I get up to speak, the people who 
spoke before me have said everything that 
needs to be said. One guy got up—you know 
the great story about the last speaker at a 
long dinner; eight people spoke and he got 
to speak at 10 o'clock, and he said, “Well, 
everything that needs to be said has been 
said, but not everyone has said it.” [Laughter] 
“So relax, I’m going to talk a little bit.” 

Let me say to all of you that we have an 
unprecedented opportunity and an unprece- 
dented responsibility to strengthen Medicare 
and to improve it, to modernize it so that 
no one has to make the choice that you have 
heard — talked affording 
health care and affording other necessities 


about—between 


of life, between remaining independent or 
relying on your children and undermining 
their ability to raise your grandchildren. 


We have this opportunity because our 


economy is the strongest in a generation, per- 
haps ever, because our country is clearly 
moving in the right direction, a leading force 
for freedom and peace and human rights 
around the world, as our wonderful men and 
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women in uniform demonstrated in Kosovo 
recently. Our social fabric here is mending. 
The crime rate is down; the welfare rolls have 
been cut in half; teen pregnancy is down; 
drug abuse among our young people is down; 
and a record 90 percent of our young people 
are immunized against serious childhood dis- 
eases for the first time in the history of our 
country. Our cities, which were once thought 
of as being economically depressed, are thriv- 
ing again. Chicago is exhibit A—look at this 
beautiful building and this beautiful vista we 
have here. 

When I became President, we had a $290 
billion budget deficit. The debt of our Nation 
had quadrupled in only 12 years. Today, we 
are going to be, in 1999, $99 billion in the 
black. We actually projected yesterday that 
for the next 15 years, the surplus will be a 
trillion dollars more than we thought it was 
just 6 months ago. 

Now, this is a great tribute to the ingenuity 
and the hard work of the American people, 
and to the disciplined decisions that we have 
made, starting in 1993, to cut that deficit 
until we balanced the budget and got into 
surplus. If we keep going on the plan I have 
proposed to save Social Security and Medi- 
care and pay down the debt, this country ac- 
tually can be out of debt—out of debt—in 
15 vears for the first time since 1835. 

Now, let me just say, since all of you know 
it’s the strength of the economy that has put 
people to work and raised their incomes and 
brought in the revenues that enabled us to 
save Medicare, the reason it’s a good thing 
for all Americans, for us to be out of debt 
is that if we’re out of debt, it means that 


the Government won't be competing with 
you and the businesspeople to borrow 


money. It means interest rates will be lower 
for business loans, for car loans, for home 
loans, for credit cards, for college loans. It 
means, therefore, there will be more invest- 
ment, more jobs, higher incomes. It means 
we will be less dependent on the world for 
money to come into this country, so if there 
is another financial problem, as there was in 
Asia a couple of years ago, it will have less 
impact on us. It means people all over the 
world that we look to to buy products that 
are produced in Illinois and throughout the 
United States will be able to borrow money 
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more cheaply and have more money to buy 
our products, to help our prosperity as we 
help theirs, if we get this country out of debt. 

So I want to emphasize to you, everything 
I am proposing to do with Medicare and with 
Social Security can be done in a way that 
gets the country out of debt for the first time 
since 1835. And in a global economy, it is 
very, very important to our children and our 
grandchildren that we give them the oppor- 
tunities they deserve. 

Now, how are we going to do that? We 
have to set aside the bulk, a little more than 
three-quarters of the surplus, for saving So- 
cial Security and Medicare. We need to do 
that, quite apart from this prescription drug 
benefit—let’s talk about that. Why do we 
need to do that? Because we have a high- 
class problem in America: we're all living 
longer. Life expectancy is already over 76 in 
America. For young people growing up, their 
life expectancy will probably be over 80. Any- 
body who lives to be 65 in America today 
has a life expectancy of 85. People over 80 
are the fastest growing group of Americans. 

Now, when you put that life expectancy 
development up next to the fact that the baby 
boom generation, the biggest generation in 
American history until the present one in our 
schools today, is getting ready to retire— 
some of them, anyway. I’m the oldest of the 
baby boomers, and I hope I don’t have to 
retire. But anyway, I'm going to retire from 
this job, but, generally, I think I should keep 
working. [Laughter] 

But when you look at the fact that with 
the baby boomers retiring, the oldest of the 
baby boomers—that’s me, we turn 65 in 
2011, not that far away—there are going to 
be a lot more people retired relative to the 
number of people working, which means 
there will be a lot more people drawing So- 
cial Security and a lot more people drawing 
Medicare relative to the number of people 
working. 

Now, we can make some changes in the 
program, but I would argue that now that 
we have this surplus and we project this sur- 
plus to last into the future, and if we know 
it’s good for us anyway, for all Americans of 
all ages, to pay the debt down, we should 
save this much money now to stabilize Social 
Security and Medicare and pay the debt off. 
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Now 


uses for this surplus. If I gave 


I know there are a thousand good 
each of you 
a piece of paper and I said name 10 things 
that you would like to see your country do, 
we might have 100 different things on that 
list, and they'd all be But I say we 
should take care of first things first, and we 
don’t have any more important obligation— 
not only to seniors but to their children and 


good. 


their grandc hildren—than to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Social Security and Medicare and 
preserve the 
this country. So I hope that all of you will 
support that. 

We can talk more about Social Security 
later, but if my proposal is accepted, we'll 
have Social Security solid for way more than 
30 years with a 


out to 


and few other 
could take 73 years; 
we could do something to deal with - fact 


that elderly women on Social Security are far 


already, 
changes, we 


more likely to be poor, and they nee o. some 
extra help; and we could lift the earning limi- 
tation for people on Social Security. 1 would 
like to see those things done. 

But let’s talk about Medicare. We should 
secure and strengthen and modernize Medi- 
It's been around for 34 years now. It’s 
health care more 
affordable. 


care 
made accessible and more 
As you heard Hanna say, it’s given 
millions of American families peace of mind 
by paying for medical costs that otherwise 
would have bankrupted families in their later 
years. It has also freed the children of Medi- 


care’s recipients from the painful choice of 


mortgaging their children’s future to provide 
a decent health care for their parents. But 
you've got people living longer and the baby 
boomers set to retire; therefore, more people 
drawing Medicare and fewer people paying 
in. What that means is that the Trust Fund 
will become insolvent by the vear 2015, 15 
Now, we've already done 
a lot to try to stave that off. When I became 
President in 1993, the Trust Fund was sup- 
posed to become insolvent in 1999—this 
vear 


years from now. 


them were difficult and somewhat unpopu- 
lar, but we have saved Medicare until 2015. 


But that’s not enough. Keep in mind, the 
baby boom generation won't begin to turn 
65 until 2011. Then, over the next 30 vears, 


the number of people who are 65 or over 


long-term economic health of 


We've made a lot of changes. Some of 
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will actually double. So we need to lengthen 
the life of the Medicare Trust Fund, and we 
need to do it now. The sooner you deal with 
these issues, the easier it is to deal with them. 
The take to deal with them, the 
more painful and the more expensive it will 
be to deal with it 

The plan I announced yesterday to secure 
and modernize Medicare for the 21st ce ntury 
First of all, it ex- 
tends the solvency of the present Medicare 
program to the vear 2027. That is very impor- 
tant. Changes made tod: Ww can keep it alive 
until 2027. That will almost completely take 
in the baby boom generation. Not quite, but 
nearly. And that gives all of our successors 
plenty of time to take advantage of all the 
increases in health care options that I’m con- 
vinced will allow people to stay healthier 
even longer in the years ahead. 


' 
longer we 


does the following things. 


To do it, I propose that we use 15 percent 
of the budget surplus over the next 15 years. 
Again I say, there are a lot of good uses for 

lot of people would like to 
right now. But there is 
nothing more important than taking care of 
first things first. Keeping the economy strong 
by paying the debt off and saving Medicare 
and Social Security, I think are the most im- 
portant things we can do, and we should do 
thei first. 

Now, we also plan to modernize the way 
the program works, to introduce more inno- 
vations in private sector health 
plans, to offer seniors the chance to choose 
between lower cost managed care plans for 
Medicare and the traditional program with- 
out forcing the choice by having unreason- 


the surplus. 


have more money 


now used 


able increases in the premiums in the tradi- 
tional program, to guarantee that our seniors 
have the information necessary to make in- 
and that all the available 
plans have certain core medical benefits nec- 
essary to preserve the integrity of the pro- 
gram, to make sure that as we hold costs 
down, we keep quality up. 


formed choices, 


me has 
need to modernize Medicare. One of 
the ways, but not the only Way, is with pre- 
scription drugs. Think of it this way: Medi- 
cine has changed a lot. The whole health care 
system has changed a great deal since 1965. 
But Medicare hasn’t changed with Asa 


But we also, as everybody before 
said, 
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consequence, the average senior citizen 
today is paying a larger percent of his or her 
ot por ket, alth 
1965 before 


: , 
primarily because of the 


income, out for he 


care than 


Me dic ire 


prescrip- 


they were paying in 


came in, 
? 
tion drug issue. 
1 7 ] 
But think of the other challenges 


lution in medical science has brought 
: 
to diseases once thought incurable, 


doctors the 


led 


In) 


provi 


tools to prevent diseases fr 


starting in the first place, and given millions 
peo} le the chance 
but he: 


, 
illnesses wi 


to live not only | 
Once, the 


a surgeon's SC alpel Now it’s just 


ionge!l 


thier lives cure tor many 


likely to 9 a phi urmacist’s pres¢ a5 drug 


Everv dav new drug therapies are being de- 


ve lope d to treat chronic “or such 


We to do 
more to make sure all seniors can take 
t of this medical 
We also have to do more to encourag 
to take ot 


nologies- -to advantage 


conc 
diabetes and hypertension. have 
advan 
age revolution 

e sen 
iors advantage 


preventive tec h 


, 
take of screenings to1 


cancer, for diabetes, for osteoporosis ind 
other diseases. To do that, my plan will elimi 
the deductible and all copayments 
preventive tests Just think of it 
Under Medicare today 
can't get Medic: 
prevention but you can get Medicare to pay 
the far 
would not 
the 


? 
aone 


nate 
these 
Way: 


very often you 


ire to pay for screening and 


for 
that 

1 -“¢ 
place il 


I 
1 


been 


] me 
more expensive hospitalizat on 
the first 
ind prevention nad 


W ill 


“un 


have occurred In 
screening 
So this 
the long 
pe ople healthier 

We 


ao 
drugs 


actually save us 


money in as well as 


MaKe 


make 


and more 


ilso have to pres riptior 
affordable 
lust a tew 


More than four out of five 


more available 


They are essential to medical care 
statistics seniors 
use at |e 
for most seniors 
And for 
of pills, properly taken, at 
the difference between maintaining an activ 
ind independent life, 


ast one prescription a year. Now 


its much more than that 


many seniors, the proper regimen 


nome, Can spe I] 
or being hospital- o1 
api heacceeiaaberset agrees 

ating t the 


It we were cre 


Medicare progr: mM 


today, if we were starting trom sc ratch anc 


a } } 
it didn’t exist, no one would even conside1 


having a program without a prescription drug 
benefit for the elderly and disabled. 
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You heard 
This 


4 month’s supply of a pop- 


what to do? 
Hanna talk about the cost of her drugs. 
is a costly issue 
ular blood epg medicine costs more than 
$70 a month 


SO are we going 


cholesterol medication prob- 
ably taken by some of you in this room costs 
about $100 a month. When vou consider that 
of the 
$15 a pill, 


two-t 


sone newest drugs costs as much as 
that two-thirds—listen to 
all people 


two or more chronic 


this— 
thirds of » over 65 suffer from 
diseases, that one in five 
elderly people takes at least five prescription 
medications a day, the pharmacy bills can be 
staggering. 

Each 


spe nd more 


more than 2 million 
than $1,000 on 

pe ople such as our friend Anne’ 
to my left 


her di iughters 


year seniors 
medication— 
Thomas, here 
whom I mentioned earlier with 
She’s from Oak Brook. Her 
oste Oporoslis pres¢ riptions SW allow up a sixth 
of her income, almost 1 percent. Last vear 
she, too, was diagnosed with asthma, but she 
not to fill her 


a-month price tag 


¢ he Se 
$300- 


prescription because the 


was more than she 
could afford. 


I inding the funds to pay for presc ription 


] 


drugs is a struggle for seniors at many income 
Indeed, of the 

nillion seniors in our « ountry that don’t have 
any pre script yn drug coverage 


middle 


not count the 


levels, not just the poor. 
nearly half 
aad that does 
millions of seniors who have 


ire class Americans 


some prescription coverage but the coverage 
| 


| 
is totally inadequate or tar too expensive 
i 


The number of plans that offer coverage 


is de clining and those that ¢ harge high prices 
] + 


and offer modest benefits are increasing 


Forty percent of all older Americans without 
prescription drugs—let me 
10 middle 


in isolat 


say that again— 
Nearly half the 
And as 
and more private 
altogether 
5 million of our seniors will be 


pe recent are class. 


uninsured live ed rural a 


I said, 


msurers 


as drug prices rise 


drop drug 


coverage 
ibout | unin- 
sured within the vear 
This ay to honor people afte 
lifetime of work and good citizenship No 
American 


is not the w 


to choose between 
and fi be- 
tween skipping doses and skipping meals, be- 
tween staving 
We « 


prospe rous enough 
A 


sh yuld have 


fighting infections ghting hunger 
healthy and paving the rent. 
than that. We 


to do better 


do better are 


than that. 


how 
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And [ say 


for the surplus I have my ideas; the Congress 


again, there are many good uses 


has their ideas. But first things first—we have 
to take of this problem, and do it now. 

Now, we want to make sure that this plan 
» that it can be paid 
for, that it won't break the bank. Here’s what 
we propose to do: My plan will make a pre- 
scription drug benefit available to all Medi- 
care re ipl nts but will provide extra help for 


is financially responsible 


those with lower incomes. For people up to 
135 percent of the poverty rate, we will waive 

and the monthly But 
ith incomes a littl high ver than that, 


the co- pas premium. 
, 

people wi 

we will have other subsidies, not quite as gen- 

But for evervone 


erous . for a modest month- 


ly premium, Medicare will pay for half of 


all the prescription drug costs, over the next 
few vears, up to a ceiling of $5,000. In the 
first vear, we have to start with 
2.000, because it’s a big program and we've 
got to put it in and prove we can make 
I will ask the Con- 
and fund going to a $5,000 
ceiling drug benefit, half of all the costs, now, 


with no deductible. 


work. But under my plan, 


gress to approve 


This drug benefit is one that virtually all 
of our seniors can afford, and it is constructed 
in a way America can afford. It will help mil- 
lions and millions of people. Older and dis- 
abled Americans will save even more on pre- 
scription drugs under our plan because 
Medicare’s private contractors will get big 
volume discounts that seniors could never get 
on their own. So when they pay for half the 
that half 
umount that would otherwise be the case. 


Now would like to say 


to those 


price will be a much smaller 


what not only 
of vou in this room—where I sup- 
pose I'm preac hing to the saved, as we say 
down home—but to all Americans, including 
those who are is that this 


is something that is important that goes way 


not in this room, 


bevond health care and Way beyond money 
How can you put a price on being able to 

e the birth of a grandchild or to enjoy them 
as they grow up or read to them or take them 
fishing or be with your friends and 
a ? How can you put a price, if you are 


active 


child, on being able to know and spend 
time with and enjoy your grandparents? 

There value we can put on 
prov iding the best quality of life we can. And 


Is no doll: ir 


a ceiling of 
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afford 


some- 


all to understand, we can 
If this is not done, 


I want vou 
this. 
body made 


it is because 
a different decision to do some- 
This is not wel- 
fare. This is not some blind gift. 
for the integrity of 
lies through the generations. 


thing else with the money. 


This is some- 


thing we are doing fami- 


it’s been 


a long 


Our country is in the best shape 


} 


economically, mavbe ever, certainly in 


time. And what we're going to do now will 
define what kind of country we will be well 
into the 


der this money we 


21st century. Are we going to squan- 
worked so hard for after 
only 6 years of effort, turned around an unbe- 
lievable record of fiscal irresponsibility, or 
are we going to pay off our debts in the bank 
and pay off our debts to our families—not 
only to our parents and grandparents, but to 
future generations? That is the question 
So I want to ask you to join me. You know, 
Hanna said she didn’t know much about poli- 
tics. I thought she made a pretty good polit- 
[Laughter] But she said 
something that’s really important. She said, 
“You know, I don’t this 
should be a political issue.” some- 
times when things Wash- 
ington, of my friends 
in the other party get real excited, | say, 
“Hey, loosen up, you know. We're all getting 
older; 


ical spec ‘ch, mvself. 


understand why 
You know 
get real tense 


you know, and some 


here for- 
ever. P eople geta chance to vote every elec- 
tion. Loosen up. Relax, No one escapes time 
and age. Republicans age just like Demo- 
crats.” [Laughter 


People who are 


none of us are going to be 


independents still get sick 
every now and then, even though they refuse 
This is not a 
America, and it 
should not be a political issue in Washington, 
DC. This is something we 
for the future of America 

I want you to reac h out to vour Re -present- 
atives from Illinois. You are re prese nted in 
this State by both Republicans and Demo 
crats in the United States Congress, more 
or less fairly apportioned. I wish it were dif- 
ferent, but there it is. [Laughter] 
write to them. You can call them. 
say, “Do this not only for us, but do it for 
our children and our future. Do it because 
we're all aging and it’s a high-class problem, 
that we're living longer.” 


to register in a political party 
political issue 


1 
anywhere 


can do together 


You can 
You can 
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But we have to prepare for the day when 
the baby boomers retire. And we should not 
wait another day to provide the prescription 
drug benefit. And we have the money to do 
it. This is simply a matter of choice. I ask 
you, without regard to your party, to reach 
out to the members of your congressional 
delegation and say, “This is the right choice 
for our future.” 

Thank you verv much 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in the 
Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Hall at 
the Chicago Cultural Cente: he 
referred to Anna L. Willis, commissioner, Chicago 
Department on Aging l 


and 
Esp sito, vice 


In his remarks 


pharmacist Linda 


president, Illinois Pharmacists As 


i 
sociation 


Exchange With Reporters at Wrigley 
Field in Chicago 
June 30, 1999 


First Lady 
Q. Mr. President, Hillary is a Yankees fan 


Are you still a Cubs fan? [Laughter] 

The President. Yes, and so is she. You 
know what she said. Don’t play press games 
here. [Laughter] This is about sports, not pol 
itics. 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 

Q. Mr. President, what did Tony Blair tell 
you when you had—— 

Q. Did Tony Blair give you an update? 

The President. | got an update from Tony 
Blair on where things are, and we're now in 
touch with the various parties, and I expect 
to make some more phone calls sometime 
in the next hour or so. It’s an all-nighter 

Q. Will the talks be extended tonight? 

The President. Yes, | think by most stand- 
ards they've already been extended. But I do 
expect so. I think they'll work quite late. 


First Lady 


Q. Do you think the First Lady will let 
you keep the jacket, since she’s a big Cubs 
fan? 

The President. Yes. |Laughter| But I will 
have to disclose it. I'll have to share wearing 
rights. 


June 30 
Not! 


The exchange began at 4:50 p-m. in the 
Chicago Cubs’ locker room 


In his remarks, the 
President referred to Prime Minister Tony Blair 
f the United Kingdom. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange 


Proclamation 7206—To Modify 
Duty-Free Treatment Under the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
and for Other Purposes 

June 30, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 502 of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as amended (the “1974 Act’) 
19 U.S.C. 2462), the President may des- 
ignate countries as beneficiary developing 
countries and least-developed beneficiary de- 
veloping countries for purposes of the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (GSP). 

2. Pursuant to section 503(c)(2)(A) of the 
1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(c)(2)(A)), bene- 
ficiary developing countries, except those 
designated as least-developed beneficiary de- 
veloping countries, are subject to competitive 
need limitations on the preferential treat- 
ment afforded under the GSP to eligible arti- 


! 
cle 


De 
>) 
>. 


Pursuant to section 503(c)(2)(C) of the 
1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(c)(2)(C)), a coun- 
try that is no longer treated as a beneficiary 
developing country with respect to an eligible 
article may be redesignated as a beneficiary 
developing country with respect to such arti- 
cle if imports of such article from such coun- 
try did not exceed the competitive need limi- 
tations in section 503(c)(2)(A) of the 1974 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(c)(2)(A)) during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

4. Pursuant to section 503(c)(2)(F) of the 
1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 2463(c)(2)(F)), the 
President may disregard the competitive 
need limitation provided in _ section 
503(c)(2)(A)(i)(I1) of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2463(c)(2)(A)(i)(I1)) with respect to any eligi- 
ble article from any beneficiary developing 
country if the aggregate appraised value of 
the imports of such article into the United 
States during the preceding calendar year 
does not exceed the applicable amount set 
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igibility 


I have determined 


ving taken acct 


set forth therein 
] ' 1 

hat the suspension pursuant to Froclamation 
— ] ' 
ine 25, 1993 of preterentiai treat- 
: ] 1 1 1 

Mauritania as a least-deve loped 
] 


developing country un the 


end d 
of the 


certain 


to section 503(c)(2)(A 

I have determined that 
beneticiarv deve loping countries should not 
preferential tariff treatment under 


» GSP with re spect to certain eligible arti- 
] 
i 


¢ 


in quantitie s that exceed the 


applic ible competitive need limitation 
L{ 


ol the 
certain 


). Pursuant to section 503(¢)(2)(¢ 
t Act, I have determined that 


should be 


' , 
ticiary deve loping countries with 
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countries redesignated is bene- 


respe ct to 


certain eligible articles that previously had 
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been imported quantities exceed 
t i 
limitations of 


of the 1974 Act 


nt to section 503(« 


competitive need 


) 


that the 
vit + a | ] 17 cr ] 
nication provided I section 
9 | 
ACI 
‘ 


spect to certain eligible articles from certain 


ve determinec com 
etitive need i 


should be waived with re 


beneficiarv developing countries 


12. Pursuant to section 503(d) of the 1974 


Act, I have dete 
need limitations of 
the 1974 Act should be 


1 1 
| 


to certain elg r 


rmined that the competitive 
2)(A) of 
respect 


} 


pene- 


section 503(« 


waived with 

irticles trom certain 
lox-el . h edd 

ficiarv developii I have received 

1 , 7+ , 

the advice of the International Trade Com- 

] | 


industries in the 


g countries 


on whether any 
] 1 ] 
United States likels 


fected by waivers. 


mission 
to be adversely af- 
and | have deter- 
that advice and on the 

50] 


sucl 
mined based on coli- 
siderations described in sections and 
502 (« 
in the 
l nited State S 

13. Pursuant to section 507 


Act, I 


should be add 


| { 
ot the 19:4 Act 


national economic 


that such waivers are 
interest of the 


~ of the 1974 


have determined that Cambodia 
d to the list of countries iden- 
of the Harmonized 
United States (HTS 
Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) that shall be treated 


t of the 


tified in general note 4(a 
Tariff Schedule of the 


as members of the 


is one country tor 
1974 Act 
] Section 604 of the 1974 Act 
] 
' 


purposes of title \ 


19 U.S.C 
2483 
in the HTS the substance of the relevant pro- 


ct, and of other acts affecting 


1 , 1 ? 
authorizes the President to embody 


visions of that A 
import treatment and actions thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, continu- 
ance, or imposition of any rate of duty o1 
other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution United 
States of America, including but not limited 
to title V and section 604 of the 1974 Act, 


do proclaim that: 


and the laws of the 


L) In order to provide for the designation 
of Gabon and Mongolia as beneficiarv devel- 
oping countries under the GSP, and to mod- 


ify the names of two previously designated 
} 


beneficiary developing countries, general 
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note 4(a) to the HTS is modified as provided 
in sections A(1), A(2) and A(3) of Annex I 
to this proclamation and general note 4(b 
to the HTS is modified as provided in section 
B of Annex I to this proclamation. 

(2) In order to provide for the addition 
of Cambodia to the list of members of 
ASEAN that shall be treated as one country 
for purposes of title V of the 1974 Act, gen- 
eral note 4(a) to the HTS is modified as pro- 
vided in section A(4) of Annex I to this proc- 
lamation. 

(3) In order to provide for the restoration 
of preferential treatment for Mauritania as 
a least-developed beneficiary 
country under the GSP, gener: al note 4(a) to 
the HTS is modified as provided in section 
C(1) of Annex I to this proclamation and gen- 
eral note 4(b) to the HTS is modified as pro- 
vided in section C(2) of Annex I to this proc- 
lamation 

4) In order to prov ide that certain coun- 
tries that have not been treated as beneficiary 
developing countries with respect to one or 
more eligible articles should be designated 
as beneficiary developing countries with re- 
spect to such article or articles for purposes 
of the GSP, and that certain countries should 
not be treated as beneficiary developing 
countries with respect to one or more eligible 
articles for purposes of the GSP, general note 
4(d) to the HTS is modified as provided in 
section D of Annex I to this proclamation 
and the Rates of Duty 1-Special subcolumn 
for the HTS subheadings enumerated in sec- 
tion E of Annex I to this proclamation is 
modified as provided in such section. 

(5) A waiver of the application of section 
503(c)(2)(A) of the 1974 Act shall apply to 
the eligible articles in the HTS subheadings 
and to the beneficiary developing countries 
set forth in Annex II to this proclamation. 

(6) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency 

(7)(a) The modifications to the HTS made 
by Annex I to this proclamation shall be ef- 
fective on the dates specified in such annex. 

(b) The action taken in Annex II to this 
proclamation shall be effective on the date 
of signature of this proclamation. 


de ve loping 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the 
and twenty-third. 


two hundred 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the 


11:30 a.m., July 1, 1999] 


Federal Register, 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 2 


Message to the Congress on 
Amendment of the Generalized 
System of Preferences 


June 30, 1999 


To the € 
The Preferences 
(GSP) offers duty-free treatment to specified 
products that are imported from designated 
beneficiary deve loping countries. The GSP 
is authorized by title V of the Trade Act of 

1974, as amended. 
I have 


Congress of the United States 
Generalized System of 


based on a consider- 
V, that 
Gabon and Mongolia should be added to the 
list of beneficiary developing countries under 
the GSP. 

I have also determined that the suspension 
of preferential treatment for Mauritania as 
a beneficis iry deve ‘loping country under the 
GSP, as reported in my letters to the Speaker 
of the House and President of the Senate 
of June 25, 1993, should be ended. I had 
determined to suspend Mauritania from the 
GSP because Mauritania had not taken or 
was not taking steps to afford internationally 
recognized worker rights. I have determined 
that circumstances in Mauritania 
changed and that, based on a consider 


determined, 
ation of the eligibility criteria in title 


have 
ration 


of the eligibility criteria in title V, preferential 
treatment under the GSP for Mauritania as 
a least-developed beneficiary 


developing 
country should be restored. 
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is submitted in accordance 
with the re quirements of title V of the Trade 
Act of 1974 


a 
This message 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 30, 1999. 


NOTI An original available for 


verification of the content of this message 


was not 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Chicago 
June 30, 1999 


Thank you very much. First, let me thank 
the leaders of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee who are here, Joe Andrew and Beth 
Dozoretz, and say to our former chairman 
and my 1992 campaign manager, David 
Wilhelm, and Deegee, I'm glad to see you 
and all my other friends and many of you 
who were formerly associated with our ad- 
ministration 

I want to thank Lew and Susan and Lou 
Weisbach and Fred Eychaner for their work 
on this dinner tonight. This has been kind 
of an emotional day for me. I—Bruce and 
I and Hillary, we did drag in here one night 
about 7 years ago, and you know, I thought— 
I was totally out of gas when I got here, and 
I had virtually forgotten why I was even 
thinking of running for President; I just want- 
ed to go to bed. And then I came in here, 
and I got all pumped up; I saw all this art 
that I didn’t know anything about, and it cer- 
tainly was interesting. [Laughter] And I sort 
of began to get educated, and then I went 
into the library and went nuts over the books. 
And I certainly approved of their reading 
tastes. And then we got to talking about 
health care and first one thing and then an- 


other, and before you know it, we were sort 


of off and going and forming a friendship 


that has stood the test of 7 years’ time. And 
I'm very grateful that you had us back to- 
night, and I thank you. 

I want to thank all of the rest of you for 
being here, and I want to thank Chicago for 
being so wonderful to Hillary and to me and 

» Al and Tipper Gore, for giving us—for 
me, I basically won the Democratic nomina- 
tion on Saint Patrick’s Day in 1992. And I 
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I learned a lot from my friend Al 
Gore, who did well on Super Tue sday and 
then had difficulty going after that in 1998, 
so I later told him when I asked him to join 
the ticket, I said, “Now, don’t ever forget 
what I learned from your campaign.” I spent 
enormous amounts of time in Illinois and 
Michigan. Of course, it helped that roughly 
30 percent of the primary voters in both 
States were born in Arkansas and couldn’t 
make a living there and had to come up here. 
[Laughter| That was of some modest benefit 
to me at that time. But I'm very grateful for 
that and grateful for the way that this city 
and this State have stayed with us through 
thick and thin in the life of this administra- 
tion. 


must Say, 


I appreciate something Joe Andrew said— 
apart from the fact that the party’s out of 
debt; that’s good news. I’m here tonight, in 
a way, because I can’t run for reelection. But 
I believe in what I’ve spent my life doing, 
what Hillary and I have spent our lives doing, 
what Al Gore and I have spent 7 years work- 
ing to do, and I believe in what still needs 
to be done. 

I believe that politics is a good thing for 
America, not a bad thing. It is what makes 
democracy work. And it becomes public serv- 
ice when it is dominated by good values, 
good ideas, and the ability to turn those ideas 
into action. I enjoy a good contest if it is 
a contest of ideas. And I ‘eon’ t mind receiving 
the verdict of the electorate as long as I’m 
absolutely sure that everyone who opposes 
us actually know precisely what they're 
doing. And I think that is something that we 
all ought to have in mind as we approach 
this election season. 

I say—I think I see Senator Carol 
Moseley-Braun smiling, and I thank her for 
her loy al support and leade ership for her time 
in the Senate, the first 6 years of my adminis- 
tration. I'm glad to see John Schmidt here 
tonight. I thank him for his service in the 
administration and for still caring enough to 
be here after having run for office, which 
is, by any standard, an exhausting enterprise. 
And I thank Neil Hartigan and the whole 
Hartigan family for being here and always 
being there for me. And Billy Singer—I see 
all these people who do not presently hold 
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elective office but have participated in this 
process. 

I’m here for the same reason you are. And 
if the Democrats want me 10 years from now, 
I'll be there then, because I knew when I 
got into this that it was a temporary job. 
[Laughter] I never had any illusions that | 
could be President for life—although I con- 
fess that I love the job, even on the worst 
days. [Laughter] But what I want you to 
focus on just for a minute with me tonight 
is that I am grateful that time and cir- 
cumstance and the wonderful help of my 
friends and a lot of gifts from the good Lord 
and my family gave me the opportunity to 
serve as President at this time of profound 
change in our country. And if I have contrib- 
uted in some way to what has happened that 
is good for America, I am grateful for that 
as well. 

But I have to teil you something. I think 
that good things happen when good people 
establish good teams, and they have a good 
vision; they have a good strategy; they have 
good ideas; and they're good at turning their 
ideas into reality. And I used to tell our peo- 
ple all the time in the darkest days, in the 
early days when we were in W ashington, 
don’t worry about what thev’re saying about 
you today; worry about what it will look like 
3 or 4 years from now. We need—the test 
of what we're doing is whether it improves 
the lives of the American people, whether 
it makes us a more secure, more humane 
country with a better future for all of our 
people. 

And that’s why I hope you're here—be- 
cause we had certain ideas that our party held 
to that basically our friends in the other party 
didn’t agree with. And one of the reasons 
I believe, I will always believe, that there was 
so much intense effort made in Washington 
to try to sort of go after not just me, but 
many of us, pe rsonally, and try to divert the 
attention of the American people, was they 
were afraid they couldn’t compete with our 
ideas, and they knew they were working. And 
the better the country did—sometimes their 
more partisan members—the better we did, 
the madder they got, and the better the 
American people did, the madder they got. 

So let’s step back from all that now, be- 
cause I won't be a candidate in 2000. What 
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were the ideas that were—that drove us, and 
what were the consequences? The first thing 
we decided is that the Democratic Party had 
to become the party of fiscal responsibility 
again. We could no longer participate in a 
kind of unspoken deal with the Republicans 
where we would both allow these intolerable 
deficits to go on because we wanted to spend 
money and they didn’t want to raise any 
money. And they'd let us spend money and 
we'd let them avoid raising it, and the deficit 
would get bigger and bigger and bigger, and 
we were driving the country into the ditch. 
We quadrupled the debt in 12 years. 

And the Democrats in Congress, by the 
way, to their everlasting credit, tried to stop 
it. They actually spent less money than the 
Re publicans asked them to, in the White 
House. And we said we're going to bring the 
deficit down; we're going to cut spending, 
but we’re actually going to increase our in- 
vestment in education and in research, envi- 
ronmental protection, and things that are 
fundamental to our future. And most people 
didn’t think we could do it. 

Well, 6 years on we've gone from a $290 
billion deficit to, in 1999, a $99 billion sur- 
plus—-$142 billion next year—and we have 
cut the Government to its smallest size since 
Kennedy was President. But we have almost 
doubled investment in education and train- 
ing for our children. 

It was an idea, and it worked. And we’ve 
got the strongest economy in a generation, 
maybe ever, because the idea was right. And 
we had a lot of Members of C Jongress 5 actually 
lay down their seats in the "94 elections be- 
cause we didn’t have a vote to spare, when 
our party took the lead on that kind of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Then we had an idea about crime, that the 
Democrats were for law and order—we 
wanted to save streets; we wanted to save 
schools. And we knew from what was already 
beginning to work in a lot of our cities that 
what we needed was more police on the 
street and more guns off the street and out 
of the hands of kids and criminals. And we 
knew we needed to give our children some- 
thing to say yes to, not just something to say 
no to. 

And so we fought for the Brady bill, and 
we fought for the assault weapons ban, and 
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we fought for 100,000 police on the street. 
And the leaders of the other party said that 
it would have crime 
that nothing good would happen, that we 


no effect on the rate, 
would never see these police on the street, 
that no guns would be kept out of the hands 
of criminals because criminals didn’t buy 
guns in gun stores anyway. I heard all _ 
And one of the reasons that our friends i 

the other party are in the majority today in 
the House is that they beat somewhere be- 
tween 12 and Members, 
the NRA did, in 1994, scaring the living day- 
lights out of rural people, 


15 of our House 


saying we were 
going to take their guns away 

Well, got the 
crime rate in 25 years; we finished putting 
100,000 police out there—under budget and 
400,000 gun sales have 
been canceled to criminals, 
And 


stronger country. We were 


6 years later, we've lowest 


ahead of schedule; 
felons, fugitives, 
this is a safer, better, 
right about that. 


And it’s an important issue going forward— 


and _ stalkers 


just like the management of the economy Is. 

I'll give you just two other example s—!I 
you 10- we had different 
ideas. We believed we could grow the econ- 


could give where 
omy and not just maintain but improve the 
environment. And a lot of people don’t be- 
lieve that to this day. But compared to 6 years 
ago, the the water is cleaner; 
the drinking water is safer; the food supply 


air is cleaner: 


is purer. We have immunized 90 percent of 


our kids against serious childhood diseases 
for the first time in the history of the country 
and set aside more land in perpetuity than 
any administration, except those of Franklin 
and Theodore Roosevelt 

And the economy is stronger. We did not 
hurt the economy; we helped the American 
economy by doing what was right by the envi- 
ronment. And we had to fight the other party 
to do that. There was an honest disagree- 
ment. That is relevant for us going forward. 

In the area of education, we fought for 
tax cuts that would, in effect, open the doors 
of college of all Americans—$1,500 tax credit 
for the first 2 years of college, other tax cred- 
its for other years. We fought for better stu- 
dent loans and more work-study positions. 
We fought to hook up all the classrooms in 
this country to the Internet 
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And now we're fighting to have a national 
ratification of what you're doing here in Chi- 
cago, with no social promotion but not blam- 
ing the children for the failures of the system, 
and instead giving them all access to summer 
school and after-school programs. I want to 
Fed- 
eral aid to education, to States and districts 
that end social promotion but don’t dub the 
children failures, and give them the after- 
school or summer school programs and the 
support they need to succeed. 

I'll just give you one last idea. We had an 
idea that we could best solve our social prob- 
lems in this country, generally, not by asking 
the Government to do it and not by leaving 
the Government out of it, but by forming 
new partnerships with the private sector and 
with individual started 
AmeriCorps, the national service program. 
We said, we'll young people some 
money to go to college if they’ iT give a year 
or 2 of the lives to serving in their commu- 
nities. 

I believe the young people, the so-called 
“Generation X-ers,” were not selfish people, 
as they were caricatured. I thought they were 
passionately committed to the future of this 
country. And in 42 years, we have had 
100,000- plus — ers for AmeriC orps—it 
took the Peace Corps 20 years to get that 
many. And the man who started it, Eli Segal, 
is here with us tonight, and I thank him for 
that. 

Then I gave Eli another job. I said, “We're 
going to reform welfare, and we're going to 
say if you're able-bodied, you've got to go 
to work: but we don’t want to hurt children. 
So we're going to say, “If you go to work, 
we will give you child care; we will give you 
medical care; we will give your kids nutrition: 
but you've got to go to work.” And then I 
realized that not all these people would be 
able to go to work, because they had no real 
experience. No one had ever said, “Here’s 
how you interview for a job; here’s how you 
show up; here’s how you relate to people at 
work.” We had some serious problems there. 

So I asked Eli if he would help me go 
out and challenge the business community 
of this country to actually take personal re- 
sponsibility for hiring people off welfare. We 
started with five companies. Then we had 


this year say we are only going to give 


citizens. So we 


give 
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100. Then we had 1,000. In 3 years, he has 
gone from 5 companies to 12,000 businesses, 
hiring half a million people off welfare. And 
here’s a little shameless plug. We're coming 
to celebrate this in Chicago on August 3d, 
and we need more help. 

So what's the point of all this? The point 
of all this is, this country is doing well, but 
we all know there are still challenges out 
there. It seems to me that the Democratic 
Party is entitled to the benefit of the doubt 
of the American people. When we go to them 
in the Congress races, when we go to them 
in the Presidential race, we need to make 
it clear that there is a connection between 
the values and the ideas and the actions we 
have taken and the consequences we see in 
every community in this country. 

And that is why we need your contribu- 
tions and why we need your voice. This is 
not an accident. We cannot see this coming 
election as just sort of a—independent of the 
reality of the last 6 years. But our party also 
has a solemn re sponsibility between now and 
then in Washington to keep trying to get 
things done for the American people. We 
shouldn’t be caught playing politics, waiting 
for the next election. Our belief is that we 
get paid by the American people every week, 
not just in the seasons where there is no poli- 
tics—every week. They pay us to show up 
and produce. 

That’s why you heard me say yesterday 
we've got the new surplus, all right, here’s 
my plan for Medicare: We'll make it stable 
until 2027; we'll provide preventive services 
for free—screenings for everything from 
osteoporosis to cancer screenings and _ all 
kinds of other preventive services; we will 
employ modern means of competition, but 
we will have adequate funding to keep the 
quality up; and we will provide a prescription 
drug benefit for the first time in history to 
our seniors. I think that’s a big idea. 

I also think that it is a big idea to take 
aa surplus and say to our friends in the Re- 
publican Party, “ 
course you can. But first things first. First, 
let’s save Medicare and save Social Security 
and pay the debt of the country off by 2015 
so that our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will have a stronger economy and 
stronger society. Then there will be money 


Can you have a tax cut? Of 
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left over; we can argue about what to do with 
it, and you'll have some that you can give 
in a tax cut. But let us save Social Security 
and Medicare and deal with the baby boom 
generation and pay the debt of the country 
off.” 

Now, these are ideas. These things have 
consequences. So when people ask you, 

“Why did you come tonight?” I hope you 
say, “Well, you know, C ‘hicago took Bill Clin- 
ton to raise a long time ago.” Or, “He made 
a pretty good talk.” I hope you say that. But 
I hope you'll be able to tell people, “Look, 
I am a Democrat for the 21st century. Here 
are my ideas. Here is why I write checks to 
do this. This is what I believe in. And, oh, 
by the way, it works. It makes a difference. 
My children will have a better future.” 

And I could go through issue after issue 
after issue. But if you just look at—you just 
look at the issue of Social Security, Medicare, 
and paying off the debt. Why should a liberal 
Democrat be for putting America out of 
debt? Here’s why: Because we live in a global 

economy; and if we have no public de bt, then 
the Government will not be competing not 
only with you, but with every poor, blue- 
collar worker of all races in this country, for 
money, for a home mortgage, for a car pay- 
ment, for a credit card payment, for a college 
loan, for a business “way 

And if we don’t have any public debt, in- 
terest rates will be lower in America, which 
means there will be more investment, more 
jobs, higher wages, and less debt for ordinary 
people. It means, furthermore, that the next 
time we have a global financial crisis, like 
we had in Asia 2 years ago, the United States 
will be less vulnerable, and our friends in 
the developing countries will be able to get 
more money at a lower cost because we won’t 
be taking any away from them. And that’s 
good, because as they get richer, they can 
buy more of our stuff. So I’m making a good 
Republican argument for my position here. 

This is a big deal. You need to go tell— 
this is a huge ide »a. Do you know when the 
last time the country was out of debt? 1835. 
{Laughter| This is a big idea. And we can 
do it in a way that saves Social Security and 
Medicare. But liberals, as well as conserv- 
atives, should be for it, for the reasons | 
said—big idea—matters. It matters. 
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It matters whether w 


le ophole 


e close this gun show 
The same crowd that said nobody, 
bought guns at gun store s—and 
know thes were wrong, 
100,000 sales were 
that we shouldn't do 
they 


guns—not 


no ¢ rooks 
they 


ve ve got 


now because 
canceled in 5 


vears—now they say 


background checks where admit the 


crooks do buy their gun 


- 


just 

also urban flea markets 

and the 

re against it. This is an important 
a big idea. Kids’ 


just in 


shows, but 

And we're for it, leaders of the 
other party a 
this is lives are at 
stake—not carnage, like 
what happened at Littleton, but every day 
of the world, 


nameless 


issue; 


scenes of 


13 kids die from gun violence— 
faceless kids you don’t know be- 
A lot 
that 
nobody 


and two at a time. 
poor kids, in 


any votes 


cause they die one 
of them are 


don’t have 


inner cities, 
any influence, 
to speak up for them if we don’t do it. 

It matters 
some trivial thing, that, oh, these parties are 
having a little dispute This matters. And I 
right. And I think all the 


is that thev’re wrong. 


This is a big idea. This is not 


believe we're evi- 
' And I could go 
through the environment and health care and 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights 


» and make the same case 


dence 


and every other 
issue 

You go home tonight, and you just think 
about the three things I talke d about. Think 
think about Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare; think about education pol- 
icy, what I said—what a difference it’s made 
to Chicago, that 
getting 


about the economy: 


you've finally got your 
again because 
somebody believes that all kids can learn, and 
somebody believes that kids should be held 
to high there are con- 
sequences, and you don’t just get patted on 


the back whether you know what you're sup- 


juiced up 


schools 
standards, and 


posed to know or not—but we don’t point 
the finger at kids and call them a failure when 
the system is failing them. 

You just think about this stuff. It matters 
what you do in life. 
than your family life, 
business life, 


Politics is no different 
no different than your 
no different than your school 
life. This matters. 
the age, have been right in preparing 
2st century. It’s not Bill 
Clinton be ‘ing Pre sident. It is, we have a party 
that is best for all the American People, that 


America for the 


And on the great ideas of 
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has become a party of permanent change, 
of restless, constructive, positive change 
And this is because of 


that, because sale like you are thinking 


1. better country 


about tomorrow. You know, ne arly eve rybody 
would be better off—in the 
in the next year and a half—going 
to a Republican fundraiser. I mean, they'll 
give a bigger tax cut than we will. 
[Laughter] They will. You'd be better off in 
the next year and a half going to a Republican 
fundraiser. It wouldn’t be—the 
wouldn't be as interesting as this. [Laughter] 

You know, 
enough 


here next 6 


months, 


you 


house 


the people that were good 
to serve us dinner tonight, they're 
the ones that we're going to help imme- 
diately. We're trying to make sure their par- 
ents can afford to have prescription drugs so 
they don’t have to bankrupt their kids and 
the ir ability to raise their grandkids. We think 
We 


to go to 


we ought to raise the minimum wage. 
think their kids ought to be able 
college. 

But most of you who paid to get here to- 
night would be better of in the short run if 
you were over with the Republicans. But you 
aren't because you know that in the long 
run—and in the not-so-very-long run—peo- 
ple who think about what's best for all Ameri- 
cans, and how we reach across the lines that 
divide us, and how we think about our chil- 
dren’s future—that is what is best for us 

If I told you—suppose you'd all been here 
with Lew and Susan, back in 1991, and I'd 
said, folks, I want you to vote 
for me for President.” Just keep mind, 
1991—-we're in this big old creaking reces- 
sion, and feeling bad, and 
there’s about to be a riot out in Los Angeles 
in a few months. And I said, “Now, I want 
you to vote and in 7 years vou'll have 
nearly 19 million jobs, and the longest peace- 
time expansion in history, and a $100 billion 
surplus and trillions expected in the surplus 
over the next 15 years. And we'll be able to 
solve the problems the baby boomers present 
to Social Security and Medicare. 
the ws ay, W 


“Now here, 
everybody is 


for me 


And along 
ell have a 25- -year- low in crime, 
and we'll cut the welfare rolls in half. And 
we will be a leading force for peace from 
Bosnia to Kosovo to the Middle East to 
Northern Ireland. And we will have extra 
money to make sure we're working hard to 
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the way, we'll have a 25-year-low in crime, 
and we'll cut the welfare rolls in half. And 
we will be a leading force for peace from 
Bosnia to Kosovo to the Middle East to 
Northern Ireland. And we will have extra 
money to make sure we're working hard to 
be prepared for the security problems of the 
future. But we will double our investment 
in education, clean up the environment, and 
we'll be moving this country forward.” 

If I'd told you all that, 
“There’s 
heard one.’ 


you'd have said, 
another lying politician if I ever 
’ [Laughter] Wouldn’t you? You 
would have said, “That kid needs to go home 
to Arkansas. He’s, you know, he’s not living 
in the real world.” We did better that | 
thought we could. Why? Because we didn’t 
do it alone. All we did was to unleash the 
incredible potential of the American people, 
and give everybody a chance. 

So I say to you, I thank you for being here. 
I thank you for what you've done for me, 
for Hillary, for Al and Tipper. I thank you 
for what you will do. But don’t kid yourself; 
part of the reason that we’ve done as well 
as we have is that people like you with good 
values and good common sense, with an abil- 
ity to see the future, had the right ideas. And 
you hired us, and we turned them into action. 
And when you go home tonight and you go 
about your business tomorrow, and people 
ask you why you came and why you're a 
Democrat, you tell them, “Because we've got 
good ideas, and they've changed America for 
the better, and here’s what we want to do 
tomorrow and next year and in the new cen- 
tury.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:07 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Jo- 
seph J. Andrew, national chair, Beth Dozoretz, 
national finance chair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee (DNC); former DNC chair David Wilhelm 
and his wife, Deegee; dinner hosts Lewis and 
Susan Manilow; Lou Weisbach, chief executive of- 
ficer, HA-LO Industries, Inc.; Fred Eychaner, 
president, Newsweb Corp.; former Senator Carol 
Moseley-Braun; John Schmidt, former U.S. Asso- 
ciate Attorney General; Neil Hartigan, former 
State attorney general; and attorney William S. 
Singer, member, Advisory Commission on Holo- 
caust Assets in the U.S. 
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Memorandum on the Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe 


June 30, 1999 
Presidential Determination No. 99-31 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Eligibility of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe to be 
Furnished Defense Articles and Services 
Under the Foreign Assistance Act and the 
Arms Export Control Act 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 503(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, section 3(a)(1) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, and section 422 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Years 1994 and 1995 (as imple- 
mented by Executive Order 13029 of De- 
cember 3, 1996), I hereby find that the fur- 
nishing of defense articles and services to the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this finding to the Congress and to publish 
it in the Federal Register. 

William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 1. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt 

July 1, 1999 


President Clinton. Good afternoon. I’m 
delighted to welcome President Mubarak 
back to the White House. He is our longtime 
partner in building a safer and more peaceful 
world. 

Once again, we now have a real chance 
to move the peace process forward in the 
Middle East. Egypt has been central to that 
process and to all the progress which has 
been made since the Camp David accords 
over 20 years ago. Egypt will continue to play 
a leading role to address the important tasks 
ahead, building on Oslo, Wye River imple- 


mentation, reaching a permanent status 
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agreement between Palestinians and Israelis, 
widening the circle of peace to include agree- 
ments with Syria and Lebanon, 
talks between Israel and the 


revitalizing 
Arab world on 
a host of other important issues from the en- 
vironment to water resources to refugees to 
economic development. There are, to be 
sure 
the people for peace is strong. 


President Mubarak and I also discussed 
our common determination to fight terrorism 


in all its forms. 


With regard to the peace process, let me 


just say one other thing. The best way for 
the Israelis to have lasting security is a nego- 
tiated peace based on mutual respect. That 
is also the best way for Palestinians to shape 
their own future on their own land. A nego- 
tiated peace is the best way for all the people 


of the region to realize their aspirations. 


Let me just say also that over the last two 
decades, under President Mubarak’s leader- 
Egypt has done much to fulfill the aspi- 
rations of its people. 


ship, 
Economic growth has 
been strong and sustained; inflation has been 
held in check; the GDP per person has in- 
creased by a factor of five. 
a modern 


Egypt is building 
infrastructure in roads, power- 
plants, communication systems. Civil society 
has grown, with work ahead to strengthen 
it, so that all Egyptians participate in building 


a better future. 


Among the reasons for all this progress, 
two stand out—both advanced by President 
Mubarak’s wise leadership. First, Israel’s— 
excuse me—Egypt’s deepening peace with 
Israel; that has freed resources and energies 
of the people. A broader regional peace will 
be good for prosperity, for progress, and for 
freedom. 


Second, Egypt’s economic reform, with ex- 
pansion of the private sector and free mar- 
kets. The work of President Mubarak and 
Vice President Gore on our U.S.-Egypt part- 
nership for growth and development, which 
they will advance later today, has been cru- 
cial. The President is committed to con- 
tinuing the reforms, and America will con- 
tinue to help. 


, major challenges ahead, but the will of 
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Today we discussed a number of other 
issues. I'd like to mention just one, Kosovo. 
I am profoundly grateful to Egypt for sup- 
porting the stand taken by NATO. Already, 
more than half the refugees have returned 
to Kosovo. There is still much work to do, 
and I thank Egypt for its commitment to pro- 
vide Egyptian police officers for the civilian 
police implementation force there. 

But we have made a powerful statement 
together. The future belongs to those who 
reconcile human differences, not those who 
exploit them. The future belongs to those 
who respect human rights, not those who de- 
stroy people because of their religion, their 
race, or their ethnic background. 

I hope we can carry some of the momen- 
tum from what we have achieved in Kosovo 
to the Middle East, as we seek there to pro- 
mote tolerance and a durable peace. As we 
do, the leadership of President Mubarak, as 
always, will be critical. 

Mr. President, 
yours. 


welcome. The floor is 


President Mubarak. Thank you. Good 
afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I was very 
pleased to see my friend President Clinton 
and exchange views with him on matters of 
common concern. As usual, our talks this 
morning reflected the similarity and the con- 
vergence of our views. We value our solid 
friendship with this great Nation and con- 
sider it one of the pillars of our policy. 

For decades, we have been working to- 
gether in order to bring about peace and rec- 
onciliation in the Middle East. President 
Clinton has been playing an active and very 
effective rule. Under his leadership, the 
American contribution to the cause of peace 
has reached a new high. His continued in- 
volvement is appreciated by those of us who 
are committed to peace in the region. 

In the months ahead, we'll be looking for- 
ward to reviving the peace process, which has 
been stalled for sometime. Unfortunately, 
valuable time has been wasted. Today, 
there’s an opportunity which should not be 
missed. We shall work closely with the U.S. 
and coordinate our joint efforts in order to 
have the parties break the stalemate and re- 
store movement towards peace. 
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Recent events indicate that most of the re- 
gion’s inhabitants are yearning for peace. We 
shal! be working with President Assad, Prime 
Minister Barak, and Arafat, 
respectively, with a creating the 
necessary atmosphere for resuming the 
peace process without delay. I'll be meeting 
with each of them in th 
purpose. 

Agreements which have been signed on 
the Palestinian track must be implemented 
fully and in good faith. Provocative actions, 
especially settlement activities, should be 
stopped altogether. This will pave the way 
for starting final status negotiations. In par- 
allel, negotiations should be resumed on the 
Syrian track. There are signs that the ground 
is favorable for that. It would be a mistake 
to assume that movement should be confined 
to one track at a time. Progress on each track 
facilitates movement on the other. The goal 
is to achieve just, comprehensive, and stable 
peace in the whole area. 

In that context, alarmed by the 
recent Israeli bombing of civilian targets in 


Chairman 


view to 


e near future for this 


we were 


Lebanon. Such actions only poison the at- 
mosphere in the region. They create an ero- 
sion of the people’s confidence in the process 


at the time when we are working hard to 
encourage the parties to take confidence- 
building measures. We call upon Israel to 
apply maximum self-restraint in the crucial 
months ahead. 

As tangible progress is achieved towards 
peace, we can work for enhancing coopera- 
tion and interaction in the region. 
a country that initiated the peace process, 
and we remain most willing and determined 
to do all we can to help bridge the gaps and 
restore confidence between the parties 

We also discussed some other regional and 
international problems, notably African 
issues, as well as matters related to coopera- 
tion between countries of north and south. 

I commended President Clinton on the 
success of the American role in bringing 
about peace and security in Kosovo. We hope 
that the events that took place in that part 
of the world will convince all those 
cerned of the necessity to abide by the rule 
of law and respect the human rights of all 
peoples. We are aware of the fact that much 
has to be done to help the refugees and to 
prevent any recurrence of ethnic, religious, 


Egypt was 


con- 
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or cultural violent conflicts. On our part, we 
will contribute to international forces as 
being assigned the task of maintaining secu- 
rity and order in Kosovo. 

with 
the dawning of the new millennium, we must 
spare no effort in our quest for peace and 
security. For all nations, global problems that 
threaten the future of mankind ought to be 
addressed with vigor and determination. In 
all these endeavors, we shall cooperate with 
our partners and friends, among whom the 
U.S. figures very prominently. 


As we are about to enter a new era, 


Our bilateral cooperation is expanding 
every year, and it will continue to grow. This 
is a goal both of us are committed to. The 
Clinton administration has done much in this 
respect, and the President's personal involve- 
ment in this proce ss was and continues to 
be most appreciated by the Egyptian people. 

Before I conclude, I would like to send 
a message of friendship and affection to all 
Americans. Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Now, as is our practice, we will alter- 
nate between American and Egyptian jour- 
nalists. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, 
International], you go first. 

Q. I'd like to ask both Presidents ques- 
tions. President Clinton, do you have any 
new ideas for breaking the stalemate in the 
Middle East? And with the advent of our own 
Independence Day, when do you think Leb- 
anon will be free and independent and rid 
of a longtime occupation? 

President Mubarak, do you think the new 
Israeli Government will make a gesture to- 
ward halting the settlements? 

President Clinton. Well, let me answer 
the questions you asked me first. I do think 
that the time is right, but I think that before 
I advance publiciy any ideas, I should have 
a chance to meet with the Prime Minister- 
elect, Mr. Barak, when he—according to the 
reports in the press this morning, he has con- 
stituted a government on quite a broad base. 
We should give him more freedom of move- 
ment to move aggressively ahead. 

Our role, traditionally, has been to try to 
create the conditions and provide the support 
necessary for the parties to make peace, and 
I expect that he will have ideas of his own 


United Press 
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I think that the 


1e at the 


appro- 


1 
is to look 


Tt 1 1 
which | hope will 


moment 

meeting 
ar future, and then after that, 
with him, to make whatever state 
are called for at that time 


the 


ilter | 
ments 


On 


question ol 


I think our 
We 
’ comprelh nsive peace in the 
should 
the 


iwreement Ww ith the Svrians but also an agree- 


I € banon 
} 


position on that has always been clear 


believe tha 


Middle East 


agreement with 


include not only an 


Palestinians and an 


ment w hic hh ine lude Ss Lebanon and promotes 
its inde pe ndence and inte grity 

President Mubarak. The question about 
the 


settlements vou mean? I think the time 


now is—at least, to improve the itmosphe re 
n the area, to stop building the settlements 
Then the 
Palestinians and the Israelis could sit and find 


This is, ] 


step for improving the atmosphere between 


4] 
until th 


e negotiations start 


out what could be done mean, a 


the two groups 


I 
President Clinton. Would vou like to call 
on one of your journalists? 
President Mubarak. Yes 
Q. Thank you. The question is for Presi- 
dent Clinton. I would like to follow 
Helen's queshon on the settlements 


dent Clintor 


up on 
Presi 
n 1991, when you first were 


Presidency made a 


i 
f \ 
running tor the 


you 
pledge never to criticize Israel publicly 
1, 


However, your administration expressed its 
s settlements activ1- 


le to 


dissatisfaction with Israel 


ties by describing them 


as an obstac 


peace 
t i 


9 
However, 23 new settlements have been 
1 


built since the signing of the Wve River ac- 


cord. Would you be willing, your administra- 


= 11 y , , 
ion, would be willing to tell Israel to stop 


building 


the settlements, the new Israeli gov\- 


l | 
ernment, to stop building the settlements 
] 1 
and undo the wrong that has been done? 


Th ink vou 
President Clinton. Well, I think our posi- 
on the We 


that unilateral actions by any 


: ‘ 
tion settlements has been clear 


don’t believe 
partes, 1 luding other interested parties like 
the United States, which compromise the ca- 
to 


reach agreement on final status issues, should 


pacity of the parties to the Oslo accord 


be taken. And that inc ludes provocative set- 


] 
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tlement actions. We have made that clear and 
unambiguous 

But I do not believe—the Israeli people 
just had a huge election, a big election, and 
thev voted in very 
that 
cluded sent the 


large percentages In ways 
almost everv commentator has 

signal that they were 

to pursue the peace process to its conclusion. 
They now have a Prime Minister-elect who 
has just completed his government. He is 
coming to see me in the next few days. I 
think the 
we see il we Cal ¢ mbrac e a common posture 
the better. But 


views on the settlement question ire well- 


less I sav until I see him, and until 


toward making a peace, mi\ 


known and have not changed 
Yes Hunt 


Pre SS}. 


Terry |Terence Associated 


2000 Election and Campaign Finance 
Reform 


Q. Mr. 
] 


raisea a 


has 


Bush 
yreaking $36 million, more 


President, Governor 


record I 
than ten times his closest rival for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Do you think he’s w rappé d 
up the nomination, or is w rapping it up? And 
if he decides not to a cept Federal campaign 
spe nding limits that go with 
it, as appears increasingly likely, do you think 


money and the 


that would be a blow to campaign finance 
reform? 

President Clinton. Well, first all, I 
don't want to get into being a political handi- 
—how do I know what 
their 


+ 
Ol 


cappé r, sO I can't Say 
the Republicans are going to do in 
nominating process? | don’t have a clue 

But I would make two cbservations. First 
of all, the leadership of the Republican Party, 
n general are unanimously hostile to cain- 
paign finance reform. They don’t believe in 
it. And so, if he did that, he would have that 
in common with the other leaders, who won't 
the McCain-Feingold bill 
to a vote, or to try to pursue what I believ 


permit us to bring 
are needed changes in the campaign finance 
laws. So that is one thing that—that’s just 
where they are, and thev’re very forthright 
about it. And the American people are going 
to have to make up their minds whether this 
is an important issue to them or not 

But I would make one point, generally. | 
think the most valuable commodity 


In an 


election Im a de noc racy, in which you will 
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cover the candidates exte nsively —even more 
valuable than money—is ideas. And I think 
the most important thing, therefore, that | 
have seen in this election so far is that Vice 
President Gore is, nearly as I can determine 
the only candidate of either party who has 
yet actually told the American people what 
he would do if he got elected. 

And I think that if you look at the 1995 
elections, for example, it’s a good example 
that in a democracy which has a vigorous 
media publicizing what people are doing and 
saying, money may be important but ideas 


are even more important. 


World Summit on Terrorism/Middle East 
Peace Process 

Q. My first question is for President Mu- 
barak. You’ve been suggesting for some tims 
the preparation of a world summit on ter 
rorism. Did you discuss your ideas on this 
issue with President Clinton? And, Mr. Presi 
dent, do you have a specific plan for dealing 
with this international threat? 

And for vou 


: : 
on with the peace proce ss, how do you p! ill 


President Clinton, to carry 


to work really on the peace process as you 
approach the next, best and maybe the 
happiest, 1S months in the Clinton adminis- 
tration? [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Well, being at peac 
would be a good start. [Laughter] 

President Mubarak. I've 
this about 
rorism with the 


7 
already dis- 
international ter- 


as well as I have 


cussed issue 
President 
discussed it with other heads of states, but 
mainly here with President Clinton I did this 
issue. I'm saying that in the coming century 
the most dangerous element is not the wa 
program of this or that; it’s terrorism spread 
ing all over the world. 


Sometimes when the terrorism starts 
when I start speaking about terrorism some 
time, I was told, “Oh, because of some kind 
of incident, you're speaking about terrorism 

Now terrorism is spreading everywhere In 
the world. It’s a very dangerous phe - 
nomenon. And a summit, and if it’s well pre- 
pare d before it—I think the whole world will 
suffer from terrorism. War is much more 
easier than terrorism. Terrorism, you never 


know when the attack is going to take place 
But war is planned, and you know its limits. 
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That’s why I discussed with the President, 
and I hope we could reach a summit, and 
before the there should be 
thought-out technical 


group to see what kind of agreement could 


summit very 


preparation with a 


be reached in the whole world under the 
U.N. 

President Clinton. We this 
issue quite extensively And this has been a 


discussed 


subject of great concern to me. It’s one thing 
we've shared over the last 6 years. A few 
vears ago, I gave a speech at the United Na- 
tions, at the opening session, about terrorism 
and asked that we focus on it. 

We have asked the Congress to provide 
substantial resources to look into what else 
we can do to fight terrorism, to deal with 
the threats of biological and chemical weap- 
ons and the prospect that they might get into 
the hands of terrorists. We have to consider 
the prospect in the future that, as the Presi- 
dent said, the most serious security threats 
to nations will not be from other nations but 
trom terrorist groups that cross national bor- 
ders, and that may well form, presently, un- 
precedented allegiances with other illegal 
groups, organized crime groups, drug traf- 
fickers weapons proliteers. 

And so I think that all the nations of the 
world that are interested in stability and 
peace for their people are going to have to 
have a much higher level of cooperation on 
these issues. So I’m for doing anything that 
can be done to increase that 

Now, you asked me about the Middle East 
peace process. Let me just say again, our role 


has never been to dictate to either party the 
1 


terms of the peace. Even though we have 


1 ‘ . 
Arab-Americans and many Jewish 


many 
Americans in this country, we do not live in 
the Middle East. The people of the Middle 
East live there, and they have to work out 
the terms of their own reconciliation. 

What we have always tried to do is to keep 
the parties working together and then to do 
whatever was necessary to provide the sup- 
port that the friends of peace need, and if 
the process seemed in danger of failing, as 
it did before the Wye River 9' 
sleepless nights to do what could be done 
to keep it alive. But I think that the people 
of Israel have sent us a loud message that 


day S and 
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int the process to be kept alive and 
to be seen through 
so were In a period of transition now. 
Minister, the 


get his government in place, 


Let's let the Prime Prime 
Minister-elect 
take ottice 
Mubarak 


See vhere we 


new 


come to see me, talk to President 
, 1 1 

ind talk to all the other parties and 

But those ot 


peace pre cess In 
t 


1 
go trom there 


1 ? 1 
us who are triends of the 


the Middle 


resolution 


East should focus on successful 
And sometimes, the less we 


1 ] 1-] 1 
sav in public, the more likely we are to have 


1 positive impact on the outcome of the ne- 
oC stiations 

Q. On Northern Ireland—— 

President Clinton. Larry Larry 
McQuillan, Reuters]? Yes, I'll take an Irish 


question. Go ahead 


President’s Relationship With the Vice 
President/Medicare 

Q. 
there have been re ports of tension between 
vou and Vice President Gore. And I 
de red il you ¢ ould comment on voul relation- 


| 
ship. And 
i 


President Clinton, as vou’re aware, 


Wwonh- 


ire you resigned as the « ampaign 
that going to be 


inevitably, you're 


got Ss on 
it odds on certain issues and disagree with 


the Vice President 


suming your 


and for that matter, as- 
wife decides to run for the Sen- 


ate 


pe rhaps on Medicare and New York 
issues? 
President Clinton. Well, that’s sub- 
stantive que stion—I'll be glad to answer that 
But let me 


bewildered by those reports Only 


if you w I have been, 
frankly 
one person ever 


ol 
Blitzer, in 


int say 
asked me about it directly, 
and that was Wolf 
I did before I left 
And I gave 
1 very good answer, which was that I 
thought that the Vice President had done a 


good job in his announcement; | thought the 


one your number, 


in interview 
my European trip at the G-S 


him 


most important thing he had done is—I'Il say 
again—is to tell the American pe ople what 
he would do if he got the job and to pose 
the choice that I think is before them which 
1S do you want to go bevond—build on and 
go bevond the successful direction of the last 
62 years, or would you like to turn around 
and go back and take a different course. 

And so I think he’s doing fine. I honestly 


do not know what the source of the stories 
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are, but thev are not in mv heart or mv mind 
I want him to get out there, and if he dis- 
agrees with the decision that I make as Presi- 
a half then, 
he will have to sav so. And I will 
take no offense at that. And if my wife 


cides to run for Senator from New York, then 


dent during the next vear and 


of course 


de- 


some of the disagreements that weve had 
] 


in the past over decisions I’ve made as Presi- 


dent she may be constrained to state public ly 


because they will be relevant to the future. 
And that’s the way a democracy works. 

You know, members of a political party, 
whether Democrats o1 Republicans belong 
to the political party because thev share a 
general set of values and a general approach, 
and because they agree on almost all things, 
not because they agree on all things It would 
be a dreary world indeed, if we all agreed 
And I didn’t ask Al Gore to 
become Vice President so that he 


on evervthing 
would 
Nobod\ 


with a fine mind and a lot of experience and 


agree with me about everything. 


looking at the world we live in would agree 
with anyone else with the same qualities on 
every issue. It just 


Now, on the 


Medicare issue 


wouldn't happen. 


merits—let me sav on this 


there have been many peo- 
pi é i 

New York with the teaching 

hospitals, but there are rural hospitals there 


ple— not just in 


are home therapy providers; there are oth- 
ers—who have felt that the budget savings, 
the cuts in the Balanced Budget Act, 
were too severe and made it difficult for 


‘QT 
di 


them to maintain quality of care. One such 
group are the teaching hospitals. There are 
a lot of them in New York who take care 
of a lot of poor people but there are a lot 
a lot of them in 
California, and there is at least one in every 
State in the country 


When we put out our Medicare plan, we 


of them in Massachusetts 


therefore, did not continue all of the cost sav- 
ings in the 97 Balanced Budget Act bevond 
the period when they run out. We actually 
left some of them off to try to alleviate that 


did 


pressure. The second thing we was to 
create a fund, a quality fund, of about $7.5 
billion, which the Congress can use to debate 
and allocate to alleviate present problems 

So I would encourage the Senators from 
New York, or anyone else who’s concerned 


about this, to bring those concerns, bring the 
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facts to the table, get it out in the open, then 
embrace the idea of Medicare reform, pass 
that fund, and then allocate it as it should 
be allocated. Because I do think that’s a le- 
gitimate issue. 


Iraq/Kosovo/Middle East Peace Process 
Q. For President Mubarak. Have you dis- 


cussed the issue of Iraq, and how close or 
distant American and Egyptian positions are? 
For President Clinton, Mr. President, I'd like 
to congratulate you on your success and re- 
solve on Kosovo. And from your statement, 
you referred as one of the criteria for success, 
the return of refugees. Will you work—the 
return of Kosovars, to their 
homes—will you use the same criteria in the 
Middle East, that the Palestinian refugees 
and displaced will come back to their homes? 
Thank you. 

President Clinton. That's really 
[Laughter] That’s really good. [Laughter] 

President Mubarak. WWel|—— 

President Clinton. You called on him 
[Laughter] 

President Mubarak. | didn’t know what 
was the question. [Laughter] 


refugees, 


good. 


Really, for the first part of the question, 
about Iraq, really, our position didn’t change 
at all. We are looking forward, how to help 
the people of Iraq under any circumstances. 
I have discussed this with the President, and 
I think that the resolution in the U.N., and 
I think maybe some improvement in it in the 
near future, may lead to helping the people 
of Iraq for medicine, food, and other things. 
And I hope that something can conclude in 
that direction—discussed this with the Presi- 
dent. 

President Clinton. Let me say, our posi- 


tion on Iraq is that we favor the proposal 
before the United Nations advanced by the 
British and the Dutch. It would provide for 
more money to Iraq to help the people there, 
with their human needs. But it would main- 
tain a vigorous arms control regime, because 


we do not believe that Saddam Hussein 
should be permitted to develop again weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

And I would remind everyone that he has 
actually used weapons of mass destruction 
He has used chemical weapons on the Ira- 


124] 


nians. He has used them on his own people, 
on the Kurds that live in Iraq. 

So I think that we have a balanced posi- 
tion. But I have never wanted the Iraqi peo- 
ple to suffer because of their leader. And I 
think we supported a relaxation of the way 
the funds flow there so that more can go to 
benefit the people. But I do not believe we 
should give up on an attempt—an insistence, 
indeed, that the United Nations, in return 
for this, maintain an arms control regime. 

Now, on the refugee question, let me say 
one brief question about Kosovo because I 
do appreciate the interest in Kosovo in Egypt 
and in other countries of the region. About 
half the refugees have gone home. They're 
dying to go home. And one of the reasons 
that NATO was determined to act is, we 
knew if we acted quickly enough that the ref- 
ugees could go home and most of them 
would wish to go home. 

Even in Bosnia, where the war went on 
from—the conflict, from 1991 until 1995, 
there were many people who had established 
other lives in other places and did not want 
to go home. There are still a lot of refugees 
who have not gone home in Bosnia 

So I’m delighted that the Kosovars are 
pouring in. The truth is that we've actually 
tried to slow it down a little bit because we're 
worried about the landmines and other ex- 
plosives which might be there, and we want 
it to be safe for them and because we're tying 
to get organized to help everybody rebuild 
their homes and the basic infrastructure of 
life so that once they do go home they can 
actually live and do well. 

Now, that brings you back to the refugee 
question you asked in the Middle East. I 
think that the important thing is, if we have 
the right kind of a peace agreement—that'’s 
why I say—no one can accuse me of dodging 
Middle East questions. I've been up to my 
ears and eyeballs in this peace process since 
the day I took office. But if you just look 
at it asa practical matter, the agreement that 
is made in the end, whether refugees go 
home depends in part on how long they've 
been away and whether they wish to go 
home. It will also depend on what the nature 
of the settlement is, how much land will the 
Palestinians have, where will it be, how does 
it correspond to where people lived before. 
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And I would like it if the Palestinian peo- 
ple felt free and more free to live wherever 
thev like 


also like it verv much if we could help those 


! 1 
wherever thev want to live. I would 


countries which have borne a heavy burden, 
particularly Jordan, where a majority of the 
population Is now Palestinian, to build a bet- 
ter life for the pe ople who are there, be cause 
they have a lot of very serious economic chal- 
lenges. They have a fine new King who is 
an able person, and we're trying to help and 
ve want others to help But I think it will 
depend upon the refugees themselves, and 
it will depend upon the shape of the final 
agreement 


Ask the Irish question if you want 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Q. Thank you, sir. Several questions on 
Northern Ireland. What is the latest—[{laugh- 
fer sorry 
The President. They ‘re learning from you 
Laughter 

Q. What is the latest update you can give 
us about your activities? Do vou plan to make 


now 


an emergency trip over there? Do you blame 
either side for the impasse, and what con- 
structive suggestions can you convey to us 
at this juncture? 

President Clinton. Well, I have been— 
for the last couple of days, particularly, we've 
been in virtually constant contact with the 
parties there. And I spent a lot of time on 
it vesterday and late, late last night, and this 
They 


we speak The mood seems to be reasonably 


morming early are in negotiations as 
positive and they are exploring some new 
ideas. I offered my suggestions for a possible 
resolution of the sticking points, with the 
benefit of all the folks on our national secu- 
rity team who have been working on that. 

And I'll say this, it is a very difficult prob- 
lem for the parties, but it will be very hard 
for the world to understand if this breaks off, 
since everyone has agreed to the funda- 
mental elements of the Good Friday agree- 
ment. Both sides agree that they have to 
comply with every bit of it. There was an 
election where the Irish people voted for it. 
Then there was an election where the Irish 
people voted for leaders under it. 

So if you have a situation where you ve 
had two elections ratifving a peace agree- 
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ment and you have all the leaders saying that 
we all have to comply with every element 
of it and it falls apart over sequencing, I think 
that it would be—to call it a tragedy would 
be a gross understatement. But it is a very 
difficult thing—it would take 30 minutes to 
go through the whole litany of why. But they 
are working now. They are exploring some 
new ideas, and they do seem determined to 
work it through to a positive conclusion. 
Would you like to take one more? 


Middle East Peace Process/Iraq 


Q. Thank you. President Clinton, you 
talked about the 9'/ days at the Wye Planta- 
tion. We know you tried: God knows you 
tried, but you failed, sir. [Laughter] What 
makes you think that 

President Clinton. | got an agreement. 
It wasn't my job to implement it. It has not 
been fully implemented. The agreement, 
itself, was a success 

Q. That’s correct, sir, but your officials— 
(laughter|— ~ 

President Clinton. That's all right. They 
tell me I've failed every day. It’s quite all 
right. [Laughter You just save them the trou- 
ble today. Go ahead. 

Q. Your officials used to speak about 
CBM, confidence-building measures. The 
Palestinians did their part, even Netanyahu 
thanked Arafat at one stage. But let’s say you 
failed in convincing the Israelis to reciprocate 
and do the same. What makes you feel that 
this time around vou would be more success- 
ful, sir? 

My question to President Mubarak: Sir, 
how does Egypt view any external inter- 
ference in Iraqi internal affairs from what- 
ever source it comes? Thank you. 

President Mubarak. I've failed also this 
time. [Laughter] 

President Clinton. Yes, they zinged you 
this time. 

Let me say, I think, with regard to Wye, 
obviously, I think its conditions should be 


honored, because it’s like any agreement be- 


tween two parties—unless both parties agree 
that the agreement should be modified, then 
it should be honored. 

I believe that historians, when thev look 
back on this period, will conclude that the 
principal difficulty that Mr. Netanyahu had 
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was the nature of his coalition, and because 
it was small enough—his majority was so 
small and it included people who were so 
hostile to the peace process, that no matter 
what he tried to do, they could always threa 
en to bring him down 

Now, the reason I think it will be different 
now is, Prime Minister-elect 
Barak was a much more open and heartfelt 
supporter of the Oslo process. He has—you 
remember, I think his first public event afte Tr 
his election was to visit the gravesite of our 


friend Prime Minister Rabin. 


number one, 


Israel with peace being the major issue 

And number three, has constituted a 
government—apparently, from the morning 
press—with quite a large voting majority in 
the Knesset, obviously geared toward 
peace process, because the parties have deep 
differences, in his coalition, over domestic 
policies unrelated to the peace process. 

So for those I think the chances 
are now greater. And therefore, 
I think that all of us should try to restrain 
our comments about specifics until we talk 
to the Prime Minister-elect and we can form 
a common strategy 

President Mubarak. Concerning the in 
terference in the internal affairs of Iraq, you 
know our principle from the beginning; we 


reasons, 
of success 


never interfere in the internal affairs of Iraq 
If there is any change in the 
of Iraq, it should come from internally, not 
from outside. This is our principle which has 
been adopted all our life with any country 
in the world. 

Press Secretary Joe Lockhart. 
you. 

President Clinton. 

Q. On Russia? 

President Clinton. One more 

Q. What if I say I'm going to leave? 
[Laughter] 

President Clinton. 
tion. [Laughter] 


Government 


Thank 


One more, go ahead 


I'll give you a ques- 


Bill Bradley 


Q. Mr. President, when you were asked 
about George W. Bush and the Re publicans 
a few moments ago, you deferred, pleading 
ignorance. | 
Democrats. 


-erhaps I could ask you about the 
When you said that Al Gore is 
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But number 
two, he got a big vote from the people of 
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the only one in the race on either side of 
the party who has been talking about ideas, 
clearly that represents a dig not mere sly a 

the Re publican candidates, but also rs r 
Senator Bill Bradley as well. So let me ask 
you about his candidacy, sir, if 1 may. 

Number one, do you believe that he’s as 
qualified as is the Vice President to be Presi- 
dent of the United States? And number two, 
how do you explain, in your own mind, when 
you heard the figures vesterday showing that 
the Vice than 
he’d hope for and Bill Bradley appears to 
have raised more? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, I'm 
not going to talk about their fundraising be- 
I don’t think I should be a political 
handicapper. But anyone who understands 
Senator Bradley's career and life story would 
not be particularly surprised by this. I cer- 
tainly wasn't. And I don’t think it’s accurate 
to say the Vice President has raised less 
money than he hoped for. 

On the other question, it wasn’t a dig at 
Senator Bradley. He has said, himself, that 
he has not laid out his case for being Presi- 
dent and said that he wants to wait until the 
fall to do it. That’s what he said. 
digging him. I have 
That’s a fact. 

But I, personally, have always believed that 
you should begin by 


President raised less money 


cause 


I'm not 
nothing bad to say about 
him. 


saving why you want 


the job, because you're asking people to hire 


And I think the Vice Presi- 
dent deserves a lot of credit for doing that. 
That’s my view. But you can’t read that as 
a dig at Senator Bradley because he, himself, 
In the fall, I will tell you what it is 
I intend to do.” That’s his position. 

Q. And do you think he’s 
the Vice President, sir? 

President Clinton. | think the question— 
the American people will have to decide 


vou to do things. 


said, 


as qualified as 


who's qualifie -d and who's not. There is no- 
body in the race who is running or who could 
run who has had as much experience in as 
He’s had both legisla- 
and executive experience. 
Besides that, he’s been a journalist, the Vice 
President; you've got to think that counts for 
[Laughter] So he’s 


many different ways. 
tive experience 


something. been a jour- 
nalist: he’s been in the executive branch: he’s 


been in the legislative branch. He has vast 
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experience in foreign policy, in arms control 
issues, and vast experience in domestic pol- 
icy. And maybe even more important than 
experience, the ideas that he’s advanced have 
made America a better place. So if results 
counts and experience counts, then he has 
quite a good resume. 

And I don’t have to make comparative 
judgments about the other candidates to say 
that. No one has anything like 
experience, with that level of positive impact 
on the people of our country. Those are just, 
I think, indisputable facts. 

Q. How about one more? 

President Clinton. You want to ask one 
more Egyptian? Equal time. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. I have a question for President Muba- 
rak and one for President Clinton. Sir, at this 
moment, Prime Minister-elect Ehud Barak 
What 
with so little time before the next 
American elections, which are just around 
the corner, what would be—— 

President Clinton. 
{Laughter} 

Q. What would be perhaps the one thing 
or one message you would direct towards Mr. 
Barak as a step that should be taken as soon 
as possible to revive the peace process? 

And President Clinton, your comment on 
President Mubarak’s statement? 

President Mubarak. \s the question di- 
rected to me? 

Q. Yes, first, Your Excelle ncy. 

President Mubarak. | think I have al- 
ready mentioned that in the comments I 


is forming his government in Israel. 
should be, 


Seventeen months? 


started with there should be some steps to 
make that feel much far better and to start 
the peace process. Eighteen months is quite 
a lot; we could achieve in one year so many 
things. The peace process was already started 


The Palestinians have 
signed some agreements. If Mr. Barak—and 
I’m sure that he’s going to do it—starts im- 
plementing the Wye agreement, for example, 
makes some steps for the settlements, I think 
the process will move. And we hope that we 
could finish or reach a final status in one year. 
One year and a half is quite a lot of time 
for negotiations. 


years and years ago. 


that level of 
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President Clinton. | agree with that. It 
doesn’t have anything to do with the time 
left I have on my term. My advice would 
be—let me go back to 1993 when I became 
President. Our biggest problem was the do- 
mestic economy was not doing well and we 
had a $290 billion deficit, and there was no 
easy way to close it. And we presented an 
economic plan to the Congress that passed 
by only one vote in both Houses. It was very 
controversial; it was very difficult, I think in 
that sense, politically, internally, was perhaps 
more controversial than making—th: in in 
Israel going forward with the peace process 
maybe now, given the vote in the last elec- 
tion. 

I think it’s better, if you know you've got 
to do something without which you cannot 
succeed in serving your people in the long 
run, it’s better to do it sooner rather than 
late nerally. That is generally true. And 
if it is “going to be difficult and there are 
tough consequences, it’s better to take them 
early rather than later. That is just a general 
rule. Because, otherwise, if you don’t do it, 
you may never get around to doing it, but 
it won't get any better. It will just get worse 
and worse and worse. 

So it’s better to just take a deep breath 
and go on and do what you think has to be 
done. That’s what I believe. 

Press Secretary Lockhart. Thank you. 

President Clinton. First—next question, 
I'll give you—next time we come, I'll give 
you the first one, after we do the roll. I’ve 
got to go. Thank you. 

President Mubarak. Thank 
much. 

President Clinton. Thank you. 


you very 


Note: The President's 177th news conference 
began at 1:47 p.m. in Presidential Hall (formerly 
X0om 450) in the Old Executive Office Building. 
In his remarks, President Clinton referred to Gov. 
George W. Bush of Texas; CNN senior White 
House correspondent Wolf Blitzer; President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq; King Abdullah II of Jor- 
dan; outgoing Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu of Israel; and former Senator Bill 
Bradley. President Mubarak referred to President 
Hafiz al-Asad of Syria; and Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority. Both Presi- 
dents referred to Prime Minister-elect Ehud 
Barak of Israel. 
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Remarks on the Charters of 
Freedom Project 


July 1, 1999 
Thank you ver much, ladies and gentle- 
men. As you might imagine, this is a very 
special day for Hillary and for me, in a signal 
chance to serve at 
I want to thank John Carlin 
for his faithful stewardship of these great 
documents; thank my friend Mike 
for his generosity ' 
in the business community to help in this 
endeavor; thank Secretary Riley and NASA 
and the Departme nt of Commerce for work- 
ing with the National 
and developing the new encasement that will 
house our I thank the Center for 
Civic Education for their efforts to teach our 
children the importance of history. 

I'd like to thank these young people 
ire here who read—first they helped us re- 
cite the Pledge of Allegiance, 
read from our 


honor for us to have the 
this moment. 
Armstrong 


and for calling on others 


Archives in designing 


charters. 


who 


and then they 
And | 
thought that young man did a remarkable job 
introducing Hillary. 
great. 


founding documents. 


I thought they were all 
Let’s give them a hand [Applause 

And I would like to say a special word of 
appreciation to Congressman Ralph Regula 
for his leadership and for proving that this 
This 
And I’m very crateful 
to him for his leadership in the United States 
Congress on this. 

On July 1, 1776, King George of 
wrote 


is one issue which is not a partisar issue 


is an American issue 


’ England 
‘Nothing of importance 
Now, even making 


absence of world news and the 


in his diary, 
happened today.” allow- 
ances for the 
Internet, His Majesty’s diary entry stands as 
one of the ‘inacc 


more statements ever 


all know that those 


‘urate 


written. |Laughter| We 


who put their names to the Declaration of 


Independence changed the world forever. 

Before then, liberty had been a rare and 
fleeting thing in the course of human history 
Citizens of ancient democracies enjoyed it 
but let it slip from their grasp. So the Found- 
ers labored mightily to craft a Declaration 
of Independence, then a Constitution and a 
Bill of Rights that they hoped would help 
America to beat the odds and keep liberty 
alive 
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Two hundred and twentv-three years later 
we can safe ly Say they succeeded not only 

keeping the liberty they created, in fact, 
alive, but in moving ever closer, generation 
after generation, to the pure ideals embodied 
in the words they wrote 

Today, our liberty extends not just to white 
men with ] property but to all Americans. Our 
concept of f freedom no longer includes the 
so-called freedom to keep slaves or extract 
profit from the labor of children. And our 
Constitution is the inspiration behind scores 
of democratic around the 
world, from Japan to Poland to Guatemala 
to South Africa. 

Each generation of 


governments 


Americans is called 
preserve that liberty but 
to enhance it; not only to protect the institu- 
tions that secure our liberty but to renew and 
reform them to meet the challenges of the 
present with an eye for the future. The re- 
newal of our generation—in our economy, 
world leadership for 
and freedom—is well symbolized by 


upon not only to 


our social fabric, our 
peac ce 
the project we celebrate today, emploving 
and latest technologies to 
preserve these charters of freedom for gen- 


the finest minds 


erations yet unborn 

When Hillary and I first realized that the 
turn of the millennium would occur while 
we were in the White House, we knew we 
had an obligation to mark in ways that 
would be good for the country—in her 
“by honoring the past and imagining 
the future.” 


; 
words, 


What we do with these hallowed pieces 
of parchment, all Americans can do with the 
important historical treasures that exist all 
around them, in their attics, their parks, their 
townhalls. Saving America’s treasures is not 
about living in the past. It is about conveying 
to future generations the 


American story in 
all its texture 


and richness and detail, about 
fulfilling our duty to be good ancestors, about 
catching the spirit Thomas Jefferson had in 
his later vears, when he became devoted to 
preserving desks and chairs and. other ordi- 
things 


from times. 


small things,” he 


nary his extraordinarv 


These wrote, “may per- 
haps, like the relics of Saints, help to nourish 
our devotion to this holy bond of Union and 
keep it longer alive and warm in our affec- 


tions. 
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I want to thank, first and foremost, Hillary 
for leading this effort, which has already ac- 
complished so much, from restoring the Star- 
Spangled Banner to honoring our great art- 
ists, thinkers, and scientists. I look forward 
to walking on some of those 2,000 Millen- 
nium Trails we'll build together, and to nam- 
ing more and more Millennium Commu- 
nities 

We can all take pride in our efforts to 
renew our national treasures, for in a larger 
sense, the story of our Nation is the story 
of constant renewal, the realization that we 
preserve the ideals embodied in these docu- 
ments not simply by revering them but by 
reaffirming our commitment to them. Each 
generation must widen the circle of oppor- 
tunity, deepen the meaning of freedom, and 
strengthen the bonds of our community. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal.” We fought 
a war of revolution to make those words real 
in 1776. We rededicated ourselves to that 
proposition in 1863, recognizing that the 
bright words of the Declaration could not 
abide the stain of slavery or endure the 
breaking of our Union. We rededicated our- 
selves at the coming of the industrial age, 
when we recognized that new measures were 
required to protect and advance equal oppor- 
tunity and freedom. We rededicated our- 
selves again in 1920, when we ratified the 
19th amendment, granting women the right 
to vote. We saved those ideals in World 
War II and for millions upon millions of peo- 
ple in the cold war. We rededicated ourselves 
again in 1963, hearing and heeding Dr. 
King’s dream that one day, the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former slaveowners 
would one day sit down together at the table 
of brotherhood. 

Today, at the coming of the information 
age, we rededicate ourselves yet again. Thank 
God our challenges are not those of depres- 
sion or war, but those brought on by this 
hopeful and remarkable explosion in tech- 
nology, by the globalization of our economy, 
by all the changes in the way we work and 


live and relate to each other and the rest of 


the world. 

To keep our ideals alive, we must embrace 
new ideas and follow a new course. Because 
we believe equal opportunity in 1999 is just 
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as important as it was in 1776, we must re- 
dedicate ourselves to the truest guarantor of 
that opportunity, a world-class educational 
system that benefits every single child. 

Because we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment must promote the general welfare, as 
our Founders instructed, we are dedicated 
to using its resources to pay squarely our sin- 
gle, greatest challenge as a nation today, the 
aging of America, and to do so in a way that 
pays off our national debt for the first time 
since 1835. 

Because we believe every human being has 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and no one should be discrimi- 
nated against, uprooted, abused, or killed be- 
cause of his or her race or ethnic background 
or religion, we are proud to stand with our 
Allies in defense of these ideals in Kosovo. 

It is natural for any American contem- 
plating the documents behind me to look 
upon those who crafted them as almost 
superhuman in their wisdom and the times 
that they lived as a golden age. But the more 


you read about them, the more you respect 


their achievement because the Founders 
were not gods on Earth; they were farmers 
and lawyers, printers and merchants, sur- 
veyors and soldiers, chosen by their constitu- 
ents to hash out divergent interests and make 
difficult decisions about the future—to en- 
gage, in other words, in politics. 

I said at my alma mater, Georgetown, last 
week, that at its best, politics is about values, 
ideas, and action. That’s what they were 
about. They turned politics into public serv- 
ice and made it a noble endeavor and left 
us a framework to keep it going. The Dec- 
laration and the Constitution emerged only 
after fierce debate and difficult compromise. 
Today, these documents enjoy universal ac- 
claim. And at the time they were written, 
believe it or not, many Americans—though, 
thank goodness not a majority—actually did 
not agree with them. 

Yet, the Framers refused to let serious dif- 
ferences of opinion become excuses to put 
off action. They overcame their differences 
and completed their tasks and stayed true 
to an idea that Jefferson would later express 
in his first Inaugural, that every difference 
of opinion is not a difference of principle 
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We have to keep that idea in mind today. 
The greatest threat to our democracy today, 
and certainly to freedom and democracy 
around the world, is the poisonous idea that 
what divides us is far more important than 
what we have in common; that as long as 
we have differences of opinion, we must have 
personal animosities, and we cannot have 
positive action. This is a dubious political 
strategy, a dangerous governing strategy, 
wrong as a matter of historical fact, and an 
affront to the sacred documents we gather 
here to save. 

Despite their many differences, the Fram- 
ers drafted, debated, and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence in less than a month. 
They drafted, debated, and approved the 
Constitution in less than 5 months. If they 


could produce those enduring charters of 


freedom in a matter of months, surely there 
is no reason why we here in our time cannot 
make major the remaining 
months of this millennium, to prepare our 
Nation for the new millennium and a 2lst 
century which I am convinced will be Amer- 
ica’s best days. 


progress in 


We owe it to these children to honor their 
past, to imagine their future, and to build 


a bridge to that future every single one of 


them can cross. So as we preserve the docu- 
ments that launched this, the greatest jour- 
ney in freedom and opportunity in all of his- 
tory, let us resolve to do all we can to keep 
alive the spirit that got us to this point. These 
children will do the rest. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. in the 
Rotunda at the National Archives. In his remarks, 
he referred to C. Michael Armstrong, chairman 
and chief executive officer, AT&T; and students 
Jasmine Smith, Kevin Su, and Nora Skelly, who 
read passages from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States 
The transcript made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary also included the remarks of the 
First Lady. A available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


tape was not 
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Statement on Export Controls on 
High-Performance Computers and 
Semiconductors 


July 1, 1999 


Today I am announcing reforms to the ad- 
ministration’s export controls on high-per- 
formance computers (HPC) and semi- 
conductors. These policies will strengthen 
America’s high-tech competitiveness, while 
maintaining controls that are needed to 
maintain our national security. 

These reforms are needed because of the 
extraordinarily rapid rate of technological 
change in the computer industry. The num- 
ber-crunching ability of a supercomputer 
that once filled a room and cost millions of 
dollars is now available in an inexpensive 
desktop computer. Computers that are wide- 
ly used by businesses and can be manufac- 
tured by European, Japanese, and Asian 
companies will soon exceed the limits that 
I established on high-performance com- 
puters in 1996. These business computers 
have become commodities, and next year 
U.S. and foreign vendors are expected to sell 
5 million of them. 

Maintaining these controls would hurt 
U.S. exports without benefiting our national 
security. Moreover, a strong, vibrant high- 
tech industry is in America’s national security 
interests. That is why I have decided to raise 
the licensing threshold of high-performance 
computers to so-called “Tier 2” and “Tier 
3” countries. For “Tier 3” countries, which 
present the greatest risk from a_ national 
security viewpoint, the administration will 
continue its policy of maintaining a lower 
threshold for military end-users than civilian 
end-users. I have also directed my national 
security and economic advisers to provide me 
with recommendations to update our export 
controls every 6 months. 

Due to legislation passed by the Congress 
in 1997, this change will require congres- 
sional approval and a 6-month period before 
it can go into effect. I will work with the 
Congress to pass legislation that would re- 
duce this period to one month, so that we 
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can kee p up with the rapid pace of tec hno- 
logical change. I also want to work with the 
Congress on a bipartisan basis to explore 
longer term solutions to how we deal with 
commodities like widely available computers 


and miuicre¢ )processors. 


Proclamation 7207—To Extend 
Nondiscriminatory Treatment 
(Normal Trade Relations Treatment) 
to Products of Mongolia and To 
Implement an Agreement To 
Eliminate Tariffs on Certain 
Pharmaceuticals and Chemical 
Intermediates 

July 1, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. The United States has had in effect a 
bilateral Agreement on Trade Relations with 
Mongolia since 1991 and has provided nor- 
mal trade relations treatment to the products 
of Mongolia since that time. I have found 
Mongolia to be in full compliance with the 
freedom of emigration requirements of title 
IV of the Trade Act of 1974 (the “Trade Act”) 

19 U.S.C. 2432). 

2. Pursuant to section 2424(b)(1) of Public 
Law 106-36, and having due regard for the 
findings of the Congress in section 2424(a 
of said Law, I hereby determine that title 
IV of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2431-2441 
should no longer apply to Mongolia. 

3. On November 13, 1998, members of the 
World Trade Organization (WTO), including 
the United States and 21 other major trading 
countries, announced in the WTO an agree- 
ment to eliminate tariffs on certain pharma- 
ceuticals and chemical that 
were the subject of reciprocal duty elimi- 
nation during the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(the “Uruguay Round”). A similar agreement 
between the United States and 16 other 
major trading countries eliminating tariffs on 


intermediates 


negotiations 


enumerated pharmaceuticals and chemical 
intermediates was implemented for the 
United States on April 1, 1997, by Proclama- 
tion 6952, adding such goods to the scope 
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of the agreement on pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts reached at the conclusion of the Uru- 
y Round and reflected in Schedule XX- 
United State of America, annexed to the 
Marrakesh Protocol to the General Agree- 
1994) (Schedule 


guay 


ment on Tariffs and Trade 
XX). 

4. Section 111(b) of the Uruguay Round 
URAA) (19 U.S.C. 3521(b 


President to proclaim the 


Agreements Act 
the 
modification of anv duty or staged rate re- 
duction of any duty set forth in Schedule XX 
for products that were the subject of recip- 


authorizes 


rocal duty eliminaticn negotiations during 
the Uruguay Round, if the United States 
agrees to such action in a multilateral nego- 
tiation under the auspices of the WTO, and 
after compliance with the consultation and 
layover requirements of section 115 of the 
URAA (19 U.S.C. 3524). Section 111(b 
authorizes the President to proclaim such 


also 


modifications as are necessary to reflect such 
duty treatment in Schedule XX by means of 
rectifications thereof 

5. On April 29, 1999, pursuant to section 
115 of the URAA, the United States Trade 
Representative (USTR) submitted a report 
to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
(“the Com- 
mittees”) that sets forth the proposed tariff 


mittee on Finance of the Senate 


eliminations, together with the advice re- 
ceived from the appropriate private sector 
advisory committee and the United States 
International Trade Commission regarding 
the proposed tariff eliminations. During the 
60-day period thereafter, the USTR con- 


sulte d with the Committees on the proposed 


actions. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act, as amend- 
ed (19 U.S.C. 2483), authorizes the President 
to embody in the Harmonized Tariff Sched- 
ule of the United States (HTS) the substance 
of the relevant provisions of that Act, and 
of other acts affecting import treatment, and 
actions thereunder, including the removal, 
modification, continuance, or imposition of 
any rate of duty or other import restriction. 

7. Pursuant to section 111(b) of the URAA, 
I have determined that Schedule XX should 
be modified to reflect the implementation by 
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the United States of the multilateral agree- 
ment on certain pharmaceuticals and chem- 
ical intermediates negotiated under the aus- 
pices of the WTO. In addition, I have deter- 
mined that the pharmaceuticals appendix to 
the HTS should be modified to reflect the 
duty eliminations provided in such agree- 
ment, and to make certain minor technical 
corrections in the identification of particular 
products in order to ensure that products are 
accorded the intended duty treatment. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
2424(b)(2) of Public Law 106—36, section 
111(b) of the URAA, and section 604 of the 
Trade Act, do hereby proclaim that: 

(1) Nondiscriminatory treatment (normal 
trade relations treatment) shall be extended 
to the products of Mongolia, which shall no 
longer be subject to title IV of the Trade 
Act. 

(2) The extension of nondiscriminatory 
treatment to the products of Mongolia shall 


be effective as of the date of signature of 


this proclamation. 
(3) In order to implement the multilateral 


agreement negotiated under the auspices of 


the WTO to eliminate tariffs on certain phar- 
maceutical products and chemical intermedi- 
ates, and to make technical corrections in the 
tariff treatment accorded to such products, 
the HTS is modified as set forth in the Annex 
to this proclamation. 

(4) Such modifications to the HTS shall 
be effective with respect to articles entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the dates set forth in the 
Annex for the respective actions taken. 

(5) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred 
twenty-third. 


and 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:02 a.m., July 2, 1999} 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 6. 


Message on the Observance of 
Independence Day, 1999 


July 1, 1999 


I am delighted to join my fellow Americans 
across the nation and around the world in 
celebrating Independence Day. ’ 

Today we gather with family and friends 
to commemorate the 223rd anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In marking this historic event, and in 
remembering the courage and sacrifice of the 
patriots and soldiers who fought and died 
that we might shape our own destiny, we are 
truly celebrating the birth of our great coun- 
try. 

Every generation of Americans owes a pro- 
found debt of gratitude to our Founders for 
envisioning a nation that, as President 
Lincoln so eloquently put it, was “conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” Inspired by 
this same vision, we have built together a so- 
ciety in which freedom and democracy do 
more than enlighten our laws and political 
institutions—they permeate our culture and 
way of life. We have only to look at the recent 
tragic events in Kosovo to recognize how 
blessed we are to live in a land where life, 
liberty, and equality are cherished rights, 
upheld by courts and custom, and where, as 
we realize more each day, our diversity is 
a source of strength rather than a cause for 
division. 

On this day, as we look back with pride 
on our heritage of freedom, let us look for- 
ward as well with renewed hope for the fu- 
ture. Enjoying the fruits of a robust economy, 
the stability of a country at peace, and the 
talents and energy of an increasingly diverse 
populace, America is poised to lead the world 
into a new millennium full of fresh opportu- 
nities and challenges. 

Hillary joins me in sending best wishes to 
all for a wonderful Fourth of July. 


Bill Clinton 
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Interview With Rick Dunham of 
BusinessWeek 


June 29, 1999 
National Economy 


Mr. Dunham. | was wondering if I can 
sort of start broadly and lead into it. I mean, 
the new economy, with the increase in pro- 
ductivity that’s tied to technology and glob- 
alism has really led the United States to sus- 
tained economic expansion that’s been amaz- 
ing in the decade, and growth beyond just 
about anyone’s predictions 

I was just wondering if you're a believer 
in this “new economy” scenario. And then 
the second part was, why, if there is such 
a booming economy, do you think it hasn't 
trickled all the way down to some of these 
distressed inner cities and the rural areas? 

The President. First, I do believe in the 
new economy. I think that technology is ri- 
fling through every sector of economic activ- 
ity, in ways that have given us dramatic in- 
creases in productivity and potential for 
that I think most 
models have not acc urate ly measured 

And I think that, therefore, the most im- 
portant thing for Government policy is to be 


growth without inflation 


fiscally responsible, to create the conditions 
in which people can prosper and then to tn 
to do things which will accelerate the trends 
I think that that’s 
what we're trying to do with Internet II, for 


that are already underway 


example, and what we're trying to do with 
having heavy investments in biomedical re- 
search 

Now, why hasn’t it trickled down to every- 
body? I think there are—I'd like to make 
three points. First of all, there has been a 
remarkable amount of trickling down. ‘We 
have the lowest minority unemployment rate, 
among African-Americans and Hispanics, re- 
corded in the nearly three decades we've 
been doing racially separate unemployment 
statistics. And many cities—Detroit, for ex- 
ample, has an unemployment rate that’s 
roughly half what it was in "93 

On the other hand, I think there are two 
reasons why it hasn't. One is, there are enor- 
mous premiums in this new economy for 


education and skills, so that people who don’t 
have an education are both more likely to 


remain unemploved, and even more signifi- 
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cantly, more likely to remain underemployed 
or relatively unde rcompe nsated, whic h I 
think explains the lion’s share of why you ve 
had increasing inequ lity for over 20 vears— 
which began to abate about the last 2 or 3 
years 

Mr. Dunham. In the last couple of years 

The President. You've begun to see com- 
parable and, in some cases, relatively larger 
income gains in the lower 40 percent 

I also think the wage inequality is also rein- 
forced by the fact that people at lower in- 
come levels are less able to buy stocks, and 
an enormous amount of increased wealth has 
come from ownership, as opposed to just sal- 
aried employme nt. So you see a lot of the 
companies, for example, that offer their em- 
ployees, even their lowest wage employees, 
stock options—something that Wal-Mart, for 
example, has done for a long time—those 
companies will have a better record of in- 
creasing equality because their workers can 
afford wealth. And I think that that’s impor- 
tant 

The other thing is, of course, what vou’re 
here to talk to me about. The third point 
is that I think there are still disincentives to 
invest in the neighborhoods and commu- 
nities, or people, which still need to be 
brought in. They're either real disincentives 
or they're imagined ones—there are, 
know 


mulated preconceptions about where market 


you 
we have these, I think there are accu- 
opportunities exist and don’t exist. 

And what I’m trving to do with—what I’ve 
been trving to do from the beginning of my 
administration, with the empowerment zones 
and enterprise communities, with a vigorous 
Community Reinvestment Act—over $15.5 
billion was loaned under the CRA in 1997 
for example, that’s the last year | have num- 
bers for. With community development fi 
nancial institutions, with the microenterprise 
lending, with all these initiatives, we've tried 
to remove the institutional barriers and cre- 
ate mechanisms which would allow capital 
to flow to people and to neighborhoods 
where they miss. We had the tax credits for 
hiring people off welfare or for hiring people 
that were in the empowerment zones or the 
enterprise communities. Those are things 
that have already had an impact. 
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But what we're trying to do—what I’m try- 
ing to do now is to deal with what I think 
are both of the problems that have kept some 
of our inner-city neighborhoods and poorest 
communities from fully participating. That is, 
we have this new markets initiative, which 
is basically designed to put together a pack- 
age of loan guarantees and tax credits, to in- 
duce new investment in these areas at more 
attractive rates—and, also, the psychological 
barriers. We're going to take—we’ve got 
Sandy Weill and Hugh McColl and Dick 
Huber joining Republican and Democratic 
elected officials, and Jesse Jackson and Al 
From and, you know, all these people, to 
shine the light on the opportunity. 

You know, you ve got a purchasing powe r 
gap over actual sales, retail sales, that aver- 
ages 25 percent in urban areas throughout 
the country. It’s 35 percent in Los Angeles 
and 40 percent in East St. Louis, two places 
we're going 

Dick Huber actually made a kind of an 
interesting comment, only in jest, when we 


went to Atlanta to kind of kick off this pro- 


gram. He said, “You know’—he said, “I m: uy 
be the only guy that’s kind of sorry you're 
doing this, ‘because we figured out there’s a 
huge opportunity out there and now all our 
competitors are going to know.” [Laughter] 


New Markets Initiative 
Mr. Dunham. Well, that’s—that’s one of 


the things that I was curious about. I mean, 
some of these corporations and executives— 
Citicorp, Aetna, NationsBank—have realized 
this. But at the same time, it seems to be 
uneven in the corporate community— 

The President. Very. 

Mr. Dunham. where others are sit- 
ting on their corporate hands. I was won- 
dering what you can do, as President, or what 
could be done through legislation to try to 
encourage more companies to go into these 
areas. 

The President. Well, I think there are two 
things we can do, and I hope to do both on 
this tour. The first is to actually make sure 
that all the people in positions to make in- 
vestment decisions understand that there are 
very gifted, very hard-working, very creative 
people out there in these communities, and 


that there are enormous opportunities 
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there—just to shine the light on what’s going 
on and what’s out there, including the infra- 
structure we've worked hard to put in place 
in the last 6% years. 

And secondly, I hope to build bipartisan 
support for passing the new markets initiative 
which will, in effect, make it more attractive 
for people to invest in these areas by giving 
them a tax credit of up to 25 percent and 
making them eligible—making certain in- 
vestments eligible—for loan guarantees of up 
to two-thirds of the amount of the total in- 
vestment. I mean, if you have Government- 
guaranteed loans on two-thirds of an invest- 
ment, you get 25 percent tax credit on what 
you put up, that cuts the risk, considerably, 
in ways that I think are important. So I hope 
to achieve that. 

And if I could back up, I asked the people 
to think about this in another way. I think 
there is a moral logic here, which is that we 
don’t want to go into the 21st century, at an 
all-time high in prosperity, leaving so many 
people behind. That’s not right. There’s also 
a very compe ‘lling economic argument. You 
know, we've got all the debates now about 
what’s the Fed going to do and do they need 
to raise interest rates and all that. I don’t 
want to get into that. I think Mr. Greenspan 
and the Fed do a perfectly good job, and 
we've had a good partnership by recognizing 
each other’s appropriate roles. 

But let me—no one believes, I don’t think, 
that we have completely repealed the laws 
of economics, traditional laws of economics; 
that we’ve completely repealed any tendency 
for inflation in our economy; or that we’ve 
completely repealed the tendency to have 
some business cycle. But we’ve dramatically 
improved it through this technological revo- 
lution that’s going on. 

So if you wok yourself—you put yourself 
in my position, and you ask yourself: Okay, 
you ve got 4.2 perce nt une mploy ment; you ‘ve 
got the longest peacetime expansion in his- 
tory—the country may be able to have the 
longest expansion in history, including war- 
time, in the next several months. Now, how 
can you keep this going? How can you keep 
growth going with low inflation? And that in- 
volves, is there a noninflationary way to add 
more workers? Is there a noninflationary way 
to raise wages? And the answer to that, it 
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seems to me, is—there are only basically 
three answers 

One is, we can sell more of our goods and 
services around the world, which is why I 
strongly favor new trade initiatives and not 
seeing America go back to protectionism 
And that’s a subject for another day, but you 
know I’m hoping we can continue to push 
that forward 

Then 
populations in 


mploved 


secondly, vou can look at discrete 


America which are under- 
There are basically only two now 
people on welfare—we cut the welfare rolls 
in half, but 
ple on welfare 
harde r 


we know that there are still peo- 
who could work, but they're 
and the disabled. We're 


about to take a huge step in that direction 


to plac e: 


with almost unanimous votes from ¢ onegress, 
by allowing disabled people who get Med- 
icaid health insurance to keep their Medicaid 
while they go into the work force. And that 
will bring a lot of extra people into the work 
lorce at competitive wage rates 

The third big opportunity—and I’m con- 
vinced the biggest one because it’s a two- 
fer, you get more workers and more cus- 
tomers—is going to the neighborhoods and 
the communities that have basically not par- 
tic ipated in this recovery 

So it seems to me that quite apart from 
our moral obligation to do this—if, in fact, 
there are business opportunities there, which 
are there right now, in the tens of billions 


of dollars—and if there are ways to make 
those opportunities even more attractive, by 
the passage O% this legislation, that this is a 
major, major Opportunity tor our country to 
keep our economy going and to keep it going 
with low inflation. So, to me, it may be finally 
something whose time has come 

I also think we’ve learned something in the 


last 6 years about what works 


And of course, 
last 


In the 1960's there was this great 


- 


there were models out there before the 
6 vears 


effort, through the Great Society programs, 


to build up the poor urban and rural areas. 
And we found that, actually, they did a lot 
ot good in terms of prov iding nutrition for 


people, in terms of providing health care, in 
terms of prov iding educational opportunities. 
But the Government alone could not build 


, , } 
a sustaining economy. You couldn’t build an 
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economic infrastructure with Government 
alone. 

In the 1980's, we learned that the stock 
market could grow, and we could create 
record numbers of new millionaires and bil- 
lionaires, but the private sector alone could 
not do this, and that more and more people 
would fall further and further behind. 

So what we've tried to do is to apply our 
Third Way philosophy—that we should have 
a partnership between Government and the 
private sector that would literally empower 
people to change the dynamics of their lives 
in these poor neighborhoods. That’s what the 
whole empowerment zone, enterprise com- 
munity initiative that the Vice President has 
so ably run, is designed to do; that’s what 
these CDFI’s are designed to do. That’s what 
the—you know, that’s why we've been so vig- 
orous in pursuit of the ¢ Jommunity Reinvest- 
ment Act. As I’m sure you know, over 90 
percent of all the loans made under the CRA 
even though its’ been on the books for over 
20 years, have been made during the life of 
this administration 

So this is the next logical step. The prob- 
lem with all that is, 
it—the CRA applies nationwide, where 
there’s available capital, but the CDFI’s and 
the zones, the enterprise 
communities, they only apply where they are. 
And there are 125 of them, but they don’t 
cover every place 


it’s sort of uneven, and 


empowerment 


And even in the places 
where they exist, they don’t cover all the 
areas of need within the cities where they 
exist. 

the 


awareness in the business community of the 


So if we can dramatically increase 


investment opportunities, through the use of 
the bully pulpit with the tour we’re about 
to take with the business leaders and others, 
and if we can pass the new markets initiative, 
it is literally 1 nationwide initiative. It 
would apply evervwhere where there’s an 


its 


economically distressed area 

So I'm very, very excited about this 

Mr. Dunham. I've been talking to Sandy 
Weill, and he’s a big backer of new markets 
initiative. He was saying that if the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can create programs that help 
American corporations, protect them from 
some of the risks around the world, that it 
makes sense that something similar would be 
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United 
much of this 
modeled on some of the—OPIC, o1 
that have 
world, 


offered to—more incentives in the 
States. 
may be 


other 


I was wondering how 
programs, been successful 
around the and if you've 
the same kinds of thoughts in trying to model 
this. 
The President. Yes. We 
we tried to do is to create 
if not greater, 


1 
actually—what 
at least the same, 
incentives for American busi- 


. 1 
America, give them 


to invest in developing economies overseas. 


| 
ness to invest in that we 


I’ve been a vigorous supporter of OPIC 
Ex-Im Bank. I think that they're in- 
credib ly important to our interests and to the 


and the 


welfare of the pe -ople of deve loping countrie 
And I would—and I <o 
strongly opposed attempts to cut back on 
them in the last 6 years. 

But I think that it is—I woke up one day 
started debating 
what we could do—that American businesses 


around the world. 


and basically realized—we 


could get lower risk to invest In developing 
economies overseas than they could in the 
developing economy right here in America 
And I think that’s wrong. 

So there is a—the 
ment companies that we set up, which would 
be eligible for the 
loan guarantee for every $1 of unguaranteed 
investment put up by the private sector- 
it directly came 


allel the 


with incentives to invest here. 


American private invest- 
I 


loan guarantees—$2 in 


out of our ittempts to par- 


incentives for investing overseas 


Minorities in Corporate America 


Mr. Dunham. You've mentioned both Al 
From and Jesse Jackson. I'm curious what 
you think of the efforts that Jesse Jackson 
has made, working with ¢ corporate America— 


Wall Street, 


encourage corporate 


now in Silicon Valley—to try to 
America to hire 


to invest more 


more 
minorities, in minority areas 
and to help underwrite minority businesses 
I was wondering both what your sense 


what he’s done and how it may have helped 


is ot 


shape what you're doing here. 
= President. Well, | strongly support 
and I think that—you know, I’ve spoke n 
to his Wall Street conference in each of the 
And I think he deserved a lot 
He’s been out there 
this done for a long time. 


last 2 vears. 


of credit. trying to get 


July 1 


had anv of 


253 


And it also influenced my thinking because 
Dick Grasso, who, you know, sponsors this 
with him every year, and the others who help 
have—they re -ally persuaded me that there 
was a lot more we could do, even within exist- 
ing law. And I’m hoping that I can support 
that there will be—that these 
things will be entirely complementary. 

You know, maybe this is just the moment 
at which years and years of accumulated ef- 
fort by a lot of people will be bearing fruit. 
I’ve been interested in this whole issue, and 
Hillary has, for a long, long time, every since 
we first learned about the efforts of the South 
Shore Development Bank in Chicago, and 
we brought a development bank like that to 
Arkansas, with a microenterprise loan pro- 
gram. And I realized that—AID was helping 
people like Mohammad Yunus, who's found- 
ed the Grameen Bank at Bangladesh, you 
know, to do this kind of thing around the 
world. And | thought we ought to be doing 
it at home. 


his efforts, 


And we had some good success in Arkan- 
sas. And in the mid-eighties, I headed, along 
with the Mis- 
sissippi, the Delta Development Commis- 
sion—the Lower Mississippi Delta Develop- 
ment Commission. And we 


Governors of Louisiana and 


looked at how 


to do these kinds of things in the Mississippi 
Delta, which is the poorest part of America. 
And so, as I said, there are—lots of people 


have been out there working on this, trying 
t this done for a long time. And it seems 
that we enough evidence 
that what we have done works but that we 
still have these two big barriers. One is, the 
fully aware of 
what opportunities they actually have to 
make money And the second is that 
there are, frankly, still some greater risks in 
these areas that we ought to try to overcome 
by putting in framework where 
there’s much more incentive to invest, and 


to ge 


to me now have 


business community is not 


now. 


: e 
place a 
at least as much as we give to invest overseas. 


President’s Upcoming Travel To Promote 
New Markets Initiative 


Mr. Dunham. You've mentioned your up- 
coming trip that leaves July 5th and will go 
eve rywhe re from A Ap palachia to Los Angeles. 
I was wondering if there are any kind of spe- 
cific proposals that you see there, that will 
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bring improvement to the 


you're going to visit. If you're 


communities 
I know that 


the idea is to leave rays of hope in each of 


the places, but I didn’t know if there were 
any specifics that you're looking to leave. 

The President. We're going to do—we 
will try to do three things. One, we will try 
to highlight initiatives that are working now, 
things that we—like, we'll have places that 
have benefited from the Community Devel- 
opment Financial Institutions, for example. 

Two, we will try to highlight how the im- 
pact of the new markets initiative, if the Con- 
gress were to pass it, would take these bene- 
fits and immeasurably increase them, and do 
it on a national basis, wherever there’s need. 
And the third thing we will do is to have 
a whole series of announcements by business 
leaders about things they are going to do on 
their own, because they would be profit- 
able—and, by the way, they'll create busi- 
nesses; they'll create jobs; they ‘ll create op- 
portunities in these areas. 

So we will have a heavy emphasis on that 
third area, because I don’t think that, as I 
said, for a minute that this is primarily a Gov- 
ernment initiative. This is a partne rship ini- 
tiative. But there are lots of opportunities 
right now, here, that people are genuinely 
unaware of. And I think most Americans un- 
derstand how much prosperity we have, and 
that no one could have imagined that the 
stock market would more than triple, and 
that we would have now almost 19 million 
new jobs in the last 6’ years, and that all 
these things would happen, and yet there 
would still be these pockets left behind. So 
I think there’s a longing to see all of our fel- 
low citizens caught up in this prosperity— 
everyone who’s willing to work. 

And I think that, you know, when people 
actually know the facts, that there’s a lot of 
money to be made out there. Just on the re- 
tail—if you think about the retail issue alone, 
the fact that there’s a purchasing power gap 
of 25 percent in these urban inner cities, 
that’s a stunning statistic. And it’s a bigger 
market than virtually all of our foreign mar- 
kets. And that’s just on retail—never mind 
the factories you could put in; never mind 
the other kinds of nonretail, small business 
services you could have. It’s amazing. 
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Status of New Markets Legislation 


Mr. Dunham. What is the status of the 
legislation? Republicans on the Hill say that 
they're still waiting for precise wording. It’s 
pretty well known in general what will be 
in it. 1 was wondering if you have both time- 
table and game plan for going ahead and try- 
ing to get something done. 

The President. Well, what I want to do, 
I wanted to do this tour first, and get—I 
know there will be a lot of Republican legisla- 
tors, I believe, will participate in this because 
this really is something that Republicans 
should like. It’s a completely—it’s free enter- 
prise. It’s using the tax system to prove that 
the enterprise system can work in every com- 
munity in America, which is what they be- 
lieve. 

And so what I’m hoping will happen, and 
what I intend to do is, during the tour and 
then immediately after, I want to consult 
with the leaders of Congress in both parties, 
see if there is the kind of bipartisan support 
for this concept that I think there should be, 
and then we will quickly move to get the leg- 
islation up there—because we've got it all 
budgeted, and it’s well within the budget. 

And it also would be well within the budg- 
et potential of many Republican initiatives. 
I mean, the interesting thing is, if you do 
loan guarantees and tax cre dits, they don’t 
cost that much money for the enormous ben- 
efit that they bring. 

Mr. Durham. | guess most of the Repub- 
lican, the Republican approach where it dif- 
fers is—zero capital gains, they're talking 
about, or some further regulatory relief. That 
is sort of separate from these kinds of incen- 
tives, and I don’t know if there’s 
for that in the final package or 

The President. But that wouldn't do any- 
thing—you know, we had a capital gains re- 
duction in the Balanced Budget Act. But that 
wouldn’t do anything to specifically increase 
the likelihood of money going here. Because 
what we propose to do is to increase the rel- 
ative attractiveness of these investments, rec- 
ognizing that the relative risk is still slightly 
greater for a lot of the things that we'd like 
to see done. 

So I think that those conversations ought 
to occur in the context of our larger budget 
negotiations. But on this, I think that we still 


any room 
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should do this. Whatever we come up with, 
in the end, with a tax bill, this should be done 
on its own merits. We need to increase the 
relative attractiveness during this period, just 
like we're increasing the relative ability to 
hire people who are disabled, because they 
can carry their Medicaid health insurance 
with them into the work force. 


National Economy 


Mr. Dunham. Do you—you were talking 
about growth and perhaps the new economy, 
and the changes of the recent decade would 
change the models of growth. Do you see, 
down the road, were you could have growth 
more than 2 percent, where it could be 3.5 
percent, or more, per ye ar? 

The President. Without inflation? 

Mr. Dunham. Without inflation. 

The President. Oh sure, well, that’s what 
we've had for the last 6 years. 

Mr. Dunham. Yes, exactly. 

The President. | do. But I think if we’re 
going to do it, you have to find ways to find 
new customers and add to the work force 
in areas where there is an opportunity for 
growth without inflation. For example, | 
think—suppose we did all this, and we got 
down to a 3.5 percent unemployment rate. 
It’s not inconceivable to me that we could 
do that, if we target these population groups 
and these neighborhoods and these places, 
without a substantial increase in inflation. 

If then, the next big step is, I still believe, 
is that we and the other wealthy countries 
of the world are going to have to really work 
in a disciplined fashion with well-run nations, 
developing nations, and maximize the use of 
technology—I think a lot of these poor coun- 
tries, if they're well-run, could skip a whole 
generation of economic development be- 

cause of technology. With the advent of the 
Internet, I think you could—first of all, you 
could revolutionize all their schools. When 
I was in Africa, in these little villages in 
Uganda, which is the country in Africa that’s 
done the most to cut its AIDS rate—so it 
has, it’s a country with capacity and a sophis- 
ticated government. And went into the little 
villages ‘that had outdated maps that still had 
the Soviet Union there, and all that. 

And I thought to myself, if we wired all 
these schools—if we hooked them up to the 


Internet—they could also have printers. And 
they wouldn’t have to buy new maps; they 
could print out new maps. And the govern- 
ment could cover the operating costs of the 
computers in the schools. They could just be 
printing—you know, you just hook them up 
with a printer. They ‘could print their edu- 
cational materials. They could print their 
maps. 

There are things we could do—and I be- 
lieve, let me just say one other thing. I also 
think these countries can skip a generation 
of development in the sense that they do not 
have to, even in their initial stages, worsen 
their environment the way people did 
through the Industrial Revolution, if the »y do 
it in a clever way. 

So I think the opportunities for new jobs, 
new growth, without inflation, because of 
technology and because of what we know in 
these areas, are stunning. But in order to do 
it over the long run, over a sustained basis— 
for 10 years, let’s say—we’re going to have 
to have much more sophisticated trading 
links, which means that we are going to have 
to deal with the things I talked about in Ge- 
neva—both times, in my two trade talks 
there—and the things I talked about at the 
University of Chicago. We’ve got to somehow 
build a consensus on trade that makes the 
American working people feel that we are 
preserving the social contract, if you will, 
here at home, and that we’re doing it in a 
way that advances the lives of ordinary peo- 
ple around the world. 

I think, if we can do that, if we can sort 
of adapt the world trading system—on the 
theory of leaving no one behind and making 
maximum use of new technologies and what 
we know about economic potential—I think 
that this thing 
period. 

But if we don’t, if we don’t do that—if 
we don’t deal with the populations and the 
neighborhoods here at home, if we don’t do 
these things, then at some point, you'll reach 
a floor in unemployment, and wage demands 
will occur and there will be some shortage 
or another around the world in some thing 
or another people need, and inflation will re- 
sume. 


Mr. Dunham. Right. 


can go on for an indefinite 
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The President. But I do think that the 
world is in a different place now. I think we 
we—whatever happens about things we don’t 
know about—vou know, no economist has an 
accurate model of how this has all changed 
the business cycle, or what productivity has 
really done to grc wth. 

But what we know is, that if we are fiscally 
responsible and we continue to pursue this 
course that you and I discussed here today, 
that we will perform far better than we other- 
would, that we'll be better citizens, in 
terms of our relationships with one another 
in America, and we'll be 
the world. We know that, regardless, we'll 
get better nr ane eat and we'll be a better 
society. So | hope that we 
all of this 


wise 


can keep pushing 


Federal Budget Surplus 


Mr. Dunham. | wouldn't be a good 
BusinessWeek reporter if I didn’t ask about 
the trillion-dollar windfall, as it were 


you see this as on opening to a possible 


agreement that would cover everything from 
Medicare, with the prescription drug benefit 
that you talked about today, to, on the Re- 
publican side, perhaps tax cuts that would 
be larger than what you had spelled out in 
the State of the Union. 

The 


when 


think 


more 


President. | 
you have 
thought you were 


it- obviously, 
than you 
it should make 
And 


money 
going to, 
it easier to have an omnibus agreement. 
I hope it will 

From my point of view, I want to caution, 
however, that—all of this, what we have this 
year, we will actually have—everything else, 
we're projecting—that what will make the 
projections turn out to be facts is very dis- 
ciplined, responsible management of the 
economy y, and the clear signal to the markets 
that we're managing our long-term problems 

So aie should make it easier to make an 
agreement on Social Security and Medicare, 
and paying down the debt, and still have 
more funds for education, medical research, 
tax cuts, you name it. But we have to have 
our priorities in order. We still don’t want 
to go off and have a big tax cut and ignore 
the Medicare liabilities, the Social Security 
liabilities, or what I consider to be the enor- 


better citizens of 


> and if 
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mous opportunity we have to pay off the debt 
of the country over the next 15 years. 

When I became President, we had a $290 
billion deficit, and it was projected to in- 
crease forever. And now we project that next 
year we'll have a $142 billion surplus, and 
we could actually be out of debt in 15 years. 

Now, I think it’s important to note why 
that is in—again, in a global economy with 
global financial markets, I think that’s quite 
a desirable thing, because it means lower in- 
terest rates for everything from business in- 
vestment to car payments to home mortgages 
to college loans to credit cards. It means, 
therefore, more money for jobs, for growth, 
for wages. And it means we are relatively less 
dependent on global markets in times of tur- 
moil, like we had in Asia. 

It also means that our trading partners 
again, we want them to they need to 
do well, developing countries—it 
means they will be able to access capital that 
they will have to get from be yond their bor- 
ders, at lower interest rates than would other- 
wise be the case 
Government, at 
markets. 

So I think the idea of the United States— 
and, hopefully, ron *r wealthy countries in the 
world—being free of public debt—at least 
long-term, structural public debt. You know, 
maybe if a country wants to undertake to re- 
build all its airports and float bonds to do 
it, that’s one thing. But you know what | 
mean. I mean long-term, structural public 
debt. I think is a very appealing prospect for 
the world over the next 15 to 20 years, be- 
cause then we could take a lot of this invest- 
ment capital that would normally go to gov- 
ernments in the United States and put it into 
these developing economies, where it is des- 
perately needed, in a way that would benefit 
them and benefit us. 

So I hope that—again, this should have ap- 
peal to the Republicans as well as the Demo- 
crats, the idea of making America debt-free. 

Mr. Dunham. Right. 

The President. And we can have a tax cut, 
but we ought to do Social Security and Medi- 
care. And I still believe a big portion of these 
taxes ought to be—tax cuts ought to be di- 
rected toward helping more people save for 
their retirement. That’s another thing. 


grow; 
these 


» because we won’t be—the 


least—won’t be in these 
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You know, most people will not have 
enough in their private pensions, and Social 
Security, and in their present 401(k) ac- 
counts, to sustain their lifestyles when they 
retire. So I do think that my proposal there 
deserves some consideration from the Re- 
publican majority, just because I think it’s 
good social policy, and it’s a good way to give 
a tax cut to increase savings. 

We've got—our savings rate in America 
has gone up in the last 6 years solely because 
of the Sedlinn in Government deficits, and 
now the surplus. There has been no increase 
in savings by individuals. Now, that is some- 
what misleading, because it doesn’t count 
record-high homeownership. But still, I 
think—I hope we can get all this done. The 
new economic news should increase the 
chances of an omnibus agreement. But we 
still have to keep first things first here. 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Mr. Dunham. My Sam Donaldson ques- 
tion is, what about Alan Greenspan? 

The President. Well, you know, he’s es- 
tablished a pretty good re scord, and he’s been 
right a lot more often than he’s been w rong 
over the last several years. And as I said, the 
relationship we’ve had has been one of mu- 
tual respect and independence. And I respect 
his—he knows what we’re doing. He knows 
that we’re determined to be fiscally respon- 
sible. And he knows—actually, we haven't 
talked about some of the things that are in 
this article, but I’m sure he'll read it and he'll 
get a feel for what my theory is for how we 
can achieve long-term growth without infla- 
tion. 

But he also knows there are these under- 
lying things that he monitors every week for 
the Fed, and he'll make the best judgment 
he can. And whatever he does is his decision 
to make. 

Mr. Dunham. Do you think he might for 
5 more years? 

The President. Oh, I don’t even know if 
he wants to do it. I haven’t talked to him. 
I don’t even know if he’s interested. 

Mr. Dunham. Well, thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 4:25 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House on June 29 but 
was embargoed for release until 10 p.m. on 
July 1. In his remarks, the President referred to 
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Sanford I. Weill, chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer, The Travelers Group, Inc.; Hugh L. McColl, 
Jr., chairman and chief executive officer, Bank of 
America; Richard L. Huber, chairman and chief 
executive officer, Aetna, Inc.; civil rights leader 
Jesse Jackson; Al From, president, Democratic 
Leadership Council; Richard Grasso, chairman 
and chief executive officer, New York Stock Ex- 
change; former Gov. Charles (Buddy) Roemer of 
Louisiana; and former Gov. Ray Mabus of Mis- 
sissippi. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this interview. 


Interview With Susan Page of USA 
Today Aboard Air Force One 
June 30, 1999 


President’s Medicare Modernization Plan 


Ms. Page. We want to talk to you first 
about Medicare and then about new markets. 
You've got your long-awaited plan out on 
Medicare. What do you think the prospects 
are, especially looking at the early initial reac- 
tion that you got yesterday? What do you 
make of that? 

The President. Well, first, I think it’s a 
good sign that we have the Republican lead- 
ership with the door open. That’s what hav- 
ing Senator Roth and having Congressman 
Thomas and the other two Republican con- 
gressmen there—McCrery from Louisiana, 
in particular, is a guy I know and have a re- 
gard for. He believes in ge tting things done. 
McCrery would like to make an agreement 
on Medicare and Social Security—very seri- 
ous man. So these guys came, even though 
there were only rt. »e House Members ond 
Bill Roth, they were the right people. 

I think, also, the breadth of the presence 
of the Democrats indicates that the most lib- 
eral Democrats have acknowledged that we 
need to make serious structural reform. And 
our moderate-to-conservative Democrats be- 
lieve that this is enough structural reform to 
unify and coalesce around. So I think we've 
got something to go forward on. 

And what I intend to do is to call the lead- 
ers—Senator Lott and the Speaker and Sen- 
ator Daschle and Mr. Gephardt—and ask 
them to come and meet with me the day 
we get back from Fourth of July recess, and 
let’s try to make a plan for how we could 
do it this summer. Because I believe that I 
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can do the same thing with the Social Secu- 
rity I’ve with Medicare, I can offer 
them something. We could even maybe build 
on it and get the- 


done 


can't 
know that we're really going to pay the debt 
off which, as you know, I 


—done, because we 


believe is pro- 
understand 

I think the first 
Medicare 


foundly important, unless we 
where we are on both. 
thing to do is to get the 
there’s a real interest in it. 
Ms. Page. When you have this meeting 


with the congressional leadership, are 


because 


you 
1 deadline for action? 
What will you do, specific ally, at the meet- 
ing? What do you want to come out of it? 

The President. Well, what I want to come 
out of it more than anything else is a common 
commitment to the goal. In other words, 
the leader want to do this 
and we think we can, it doesn’t mean we will, 
but it will get us a lot closer. That will send 
a signal to the rank and file in both caucuses 
that this is something we're 
try to do 

And it would be a phenomenal gift to the 
country to do it. And we have the 
and the only reason 
frankly, is if somebody makes a real decision 
that the money should be diverted to some- 
thing else. There 
We're close enough now—we' re 
frankly, on Medicare than we were be- 
fore we did the omnibus balanced budget in 
97. 

Ms. Page. 


going to give them a 


‘s will all say we 


really going to 


money 


to do not to do it. 


is no reason not to do it. 
» much closer 
now, 


This meeting, or really, the re- 
lease of the plan is the start of a process 
Some people think the end of the process 
could be a deal that enables Republicans to 
get some ol the tax cuts they want and you 
to get the Medicare plan you want. Do you 
think that’s what will happen? Is that a pos- 
sible end of this? 

The President. Well, | think it depends 


first on whether we can get close enough so 


that—on the particulars of the structure of 


the Medicare- 
or more « 


—that is, can we get everybody, 
wr less everybody for the 
structural modernization that I think is im- 
perative, where we have some genuine com- 
petition, but we do it in a way that doesn’t 
sacrifice qui ality—the at’s why [ want to set up 
this extra fund, because most people believe 
that in the 97 Balanced Budget Act we had 


kind of 
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excessive savings in some areas of Medicare 
from the point of view of providers, so we 
set aside a fund for the Congress to deal with 
that—and then whether we can get a general 
agreement on the structure of the 
efit. 

A lot of our people—and I’m very sympa- 
thetic—and maybe 


drug ben- 


would 
like to accommodate both the people that 
have huge drug bills, and the biotech indus- 
try which wants to be able to sell these drugs 
if they keep investing and pushing the enve- 
lope on the big things. But I thought it im- 
portant not to have a drug benefit that would 
be subject to the same criticism that we lev- 
eled at one of their tax programs back i 
’97—that, okay, it looks good for 
so now we've avoided that. 

But I think that if we can get agreement 
on the fundamentals of this and then if we 
can get agreement on real commitment to 
paying down the debt and taking the interest 
savings and plowing it into Social Security, 
then I think there is enough funding left 
over, not committed to either of those pots, 
given this new budget, that we can probably 
make it a kind of omnibus 
ering other things. 

But I think we—— 

Ms. Page. Including tax cuts? 

The President. Yes, but I think that what 
we have to focus on is first things first. I think 
that for the Democrats and for me, the im- 
portant thing will be having the right kind 
of Medicare reform, having the prescription 
drug benefit, and getting the Cotas right 
here. And so that’s why I think we have to 
really—we've got to focus on that. 

I think the stuff, 


some of theirs- 


5 years— 


agreement cCov- 


other assuming, as | 


said—it’s a big assumption—assuming you 
get the financing right on the Social Security 
piece. 


I'd also like to have an omnibus agree- 
ment. I’m going to try to get them to agree 
on Social Security, too. And a lot of people- 

most people don’t think we can do that. 

disagree. I think there’s a lot more com- 
monality than most people think. I spent a 
lot of time just quietly thinking about it, on 
our trip to Europe and other things, trying 
to write out different scenarios. But I think 
there is much more energy right now behind 
the Medicare issue and a much greater sense 
of urgency. And frankly, you’ve got one that 
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goes broke in 2015 and the other one, if they 
just hang with the money I've got, will stay 
all right until 2053 or 2055. 

So I think Medicare first, see if they want 
to do it, see if they'll commit to try to do 
it by the summer. And then I think they can 
raise their other concerns once we get into 
the framework of the substance. But we've 
got to stay—this is a big, big—changes in 
Medicare, and we need to focus on that first. 

Ms. Page. Are you concerned at all, 
though, that there may be a good number 
of Democrats who are afraid there will be 
a deal that they won't like? And I know 
you ‘ve said you want to— 

The President. But none of them think 
that so far. In other words, I have worked 
very, very hard to keep our caucus together 
I took a good deal of time to come out with 
the specifics of this plan, and we did a lot 
of serious work—all of us—and I include the 
White House in that, too—really trying to 
take the politics out of this in terms of what 
specifics we recommended. That is, I really 
tried to figure out what I thought had to be 
done structurally for this program to work, 
what kinds of had to achieve, 
whether the economics really would support 
getting rid of all the co-pays on the preven- 
tive screening if you put in the co-pays on 
the lab tests that tend to be—most people 
believe are overused. That kind of stuff. 

So I think that—all I can tell you is that 
the negotiating process that I would support 
would be designed to produce an agreement 
that would be supported by the 
whelming majority of 


savings we 


over- 


our caucus, and | 


would hope the overwhelming majority of 


theirs. 

If you look at the balanced budget agree- 
ment, we did a pretty good job. They had 
a slightly higher percentage of Republicans 
voting for it in the House than the Demo- 
crats, and in the Senate, we had a slightly 
higher percentage of Democrats voting for 
it than Republicans. But in both Houses, 
there were big, big majorities in both parties. 
I think to get an agreement, we’re going to 
have to do that. 


President’s Agenda and 2000 Election 


Ms. Page. Given how important it is to 
you to try to win the Congress back, or as 
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much as you could, for your party, do you 
ever feel personally torn about a deal versus 
trying to give Al Gore and the Democrats 
an issue? 

The President. No, because | don’t be- 
lieve—it might help some individual Repub- 
licans get reelected to Congress if they voted 
for such an agreement, but I believe that for 
Democrats what is good policy is almost al- 
ways the best politics. The “do right” rule 
is almost always best for us because we get 
hired to do things. 

The American people, when they vote for 
Democrats, they hire them. They give you 
this job and you get a contract, and your con- 
tract is 2 years, 6 years, or 4 years if you re 
President. And they hire us to go to work 
every day and to do things. And I don’t be- 
lieve—for example, it didn’t hurt the Demo- 
crats in 1998 that we had a big budget at 
the end where there was a compromise that 
a lot of Republicans voted for, and we got 
the big downpayment on 100,000 teachers 
and a lot of other educational priorities; it 
didn’t hurt them at all. 

The only—this is not going to turn into 
a status quo country, and there are too many 
issues on which we are too deeply divided. 
If we can reach agreement on—and I’m not 
saying this could happen—if we could reach 
agreement on Medicare, Social Security, 
taxes, investments in education, and there 
would still be differences in 2000 on next 
steps in education, on guns, on patients’ 
rights—even if we pass a Patients’ Bill 
Rights, there are going to be differences, un- 
resolved differences—on choice, on a lot of 
issues. 

In other words, there will be a vibrant 
election-year environment in 2000 for issues 
still to be decided by America that will be 
clear in the Presidential race and clear in the 
congressional races. Even if both parties— 
even if the Republicans join us—if you look 
at George Bush’s message—it’s assumed he 
will be nominated on this compassionate con- 
servatism thing—and that both parties are 
competing for the dynamic center of Amer- 
ica, I happen to think that’s a healthy thing. 
If you just look at the real substantive dif- 
ferences—all just the issues I’ve mentioned, 
and others, we'll have plenty to fight about, 
argue about in the election. 
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So I think that actually both parties will 
be better off in dealing with the agenda of 
the 21st century, if we dealt with the baby 
boom problems right now; if we dealt with 
Social Security and Medicare and committed 
to pay the debt down. If we did all that, the 
Republicans would still say we need more 
for tax cuts than maybe we get, or here’s our 
next round of tax cuts, or whatever. There 
will be plenty to debate. 


President’s Medicare Modernization Plan 


Ms. Page. One last question on Medicare, 
before we turn to new markets. Senator 
Breaux was critical, saying your plan didn’t 
go far enough by addressing structural re- 
forms. And you, yourself, since “Putting Peo- 
ple First,” have supported things like means 
testing. Are you frustrated that politically it 
wasn't possible to go farther than you went 
in this Medicare plan? 

The President. No, I think—well, first of 
all, I think the structural reforms in the 
health care—there are two issues there. One 
is the which was not in his 
report, either, because some of the Repub- 
licans didn’t go for it. I don’t think that’s as 
big a problem as some people do, and I'll 
come back to that. 


means testing, 


The second is an area on which we have 
an honest disagreement—Breaux and Thom- 
as and me—and it’s an honest disagreement. 
I want there to be—I want the managed care 
Medicare people to be given the maximum 
opportunity to make their program attractive 
to people in the traditional fee-for-service 
program, if they can do so. In that regard, 
I go just as far as they do. 

Now, what I don’t do, and I really don’t 
think I should do, especially given the level 
of anxiety Americans have about managed 
care—even though I have imposed a 
Patients’ Bill of Rights for Federally-funded 
programs, so our guys, our Medicare pe ople, 
get the Patients’ Bill of Rights—what I don’t 
do that they do is, I don’t permit a level of 
what they call competition in the fee-for- 
service program in a way that would permit 
the cost of the traditional program to the 
beneficiaries to rise so rapidly that it would 
force people into managed care, whether 
they wanted to be there or not. That’s the 
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only difference. And we just have an honest, 
philosophical difference about that. 

Now, on the upper income premium 
issue—I ran on that in 92. I’ve never made 
any secret to the American people that I 
think that’s the right thing to do. But it is 
not as compelling as it once was—and a lot 
of people have forgotten this—for one simple 
reason: We took the income limit off of the 
Medicare tax in the "93 Balanced Budget Act. 
So every wealthy person in America today 
is paying much more in Medicare taxes than 
they will use anyway. In other words, 
you're making a quarter of a million dollars 
a year, you don’t have that $67,000—I think 
it was $80,000 cap, something like that—you 
don’t have that cap anymore. 

So since ‘93, you've been paying a great 
deal into the Medicare program. So you don’t 
have the equity argument you used to have. 
One of the reasons that Medicare program 
was extended in its life, apart from the cost 
savings we effected and waste, fraud, and 
abuse stuff, which we really did better about 
than most of us thought we could, is that 
we took the earnings limitation off the Medi- 
care tax. And I think that a lot of times people 
who say upper income people should pay 
more have forgotten that and forgotten just 
what a significant amount of money that is 
to a lot of people 


New Markets Initiative 


Ms. Page. We better turn to new markets, 
because we want to talk a little about that, 
too. So you’ re going next week from Appa- 
lachia to Watts. Te IT us why you’re doing the 
tour. 

The President. Well, I'm doing it first to 
shine the light on these areas in America, 
because I believe that we have both an obli- 
gation to give the communities and the 
neighborhoods that haven’t been touched by 
the economic recovery the chance to be a 
part of it, to go into the new century with 
us. And secondly, because I think it is very 
good economic strategy. 

All the discussion leading up to what the 
Federal Reserve was going to do today on 
interest rates was all premised on the fact 
that we're having a great national debate 
now, because no one thought 5 years ago, 
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6 years ago, that we could possibly have aver- 
age growth well in excess of 3 percent and 
une mployme nt under 4.5 percent without 
having inflation. So we don’t have any signs 
of inflation, but shouldn’t they be worried 
about it, since nobody really thought we 
could have it? 

Everyone knows that the technology explo- 
sion, especially in telecommunications and 
information technology, has dramatically in- 
creased productivity in ways that traditional 
economic models don’t measure. But no one 
really believes the whole business cycle and 
all traditional economics has been re pealed. 
So if you're sitting in my chair and you're 
asking yourself not only what would you like 

do to make sure all these people who 
aren't participating get a chance to partici- 
pate, you ask yourself a bigger question: Is 
there any way we could keep this economic 
recovery going, creating even more jobs, rais- 
ing incomes even more, and not have infla- 
tion? 

And the answer is, yes, if you can either 
find more customers for American goods and 
services, or more workers to come in and 
produce more so they're not just being added 
on for the same level of production. 

Now, what are the possibilities for that? 
Expanded trade, which is why I’ve worked 
very hard to build a consensus in my own 
pe arty for trade, plus labor and environmental 
standards—why I went to Geneva and made 
those speeches, why I went to the University 
of Chicago and all that—for trade. 

Two, getting more discrete populations 
into the work force. The most obvious ones 

1 America are more people from welfare to 
work. Tonight I had Eli Segal at the fund- 
raiser, if you listened in on that. He’s now 
got 12,000 companies in this deal where 
we're trying to hire even hard-to-place wel- 
fare recipients and train them. Why? Be- 
cause that’s adding to the productive capac- 
ity. You get people who are both workers and 
consumers. 

The other big discrete population are the 
disabled, which is why this thing that appar- 
ently we're going to have an overwhelming 
bipartisan majority of Congress do, which is 
to let disabled people keep their Medicaid 
in the work force, it’s potentially a very big, 
positive contribution to long-term growth, 
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because, again, you're creating more workers 
and more consumers. 

Now, the third big opportunity is to find 
what areas have not been fully reached with 
investment and jobs in growth. And that’s 
what this is about. I want to emphasize— 
so that’s the idea. Now, I want to talk about 
three things when we go there. One is I want 
to emphasize the tools that are already out 
there, to make sure people are making the 
most of them—the empowerment zones; the 
community development banks, including 
the microenterprise zones and the enterprise 
communities; the tax credits employers get 
now for hiring people in those areas; and the 
Community Reinvestment Act, which, as you 
know, had been on the books for over 20 
years, but over 95 percent of all the lending 
under the C ommunity Reinvestment Act hes 
been done during our administration. We 
really pushed it. So we'll do a little of that, 
hear things that are working now. 

The second thing I want to do is to point 
out that one of the reasons there hasn’t been 
more investment in these areas is that there 
is imperfect knowledge on the part of the 
American business and investment commu- 
nity. They don’t know what a good deal 


The head of Aetna insurance company, 
when we went to Atlanta, when we did our 
pre-trip—on the way back he was ragging 


me. He said, “You know, I’m the only guy 
here who's not happy we did this, because,” 
he said, “I'd already figured all this out by 
myself, and now all my competitors are going 
to know.” He said this is a big deal. 

I'll just give you one example. On average, 
there is a gap between purchasing power and 
retail sales in the inner cities of 25 percent. 
In Los Angeles, it’s 35 percent. In East St. 
Louis, where we're going, it’s 40 percent. 
That’s just retail sales. No small-scale manu- 
facturing, no professional services, none of 
that other stuff, all the other things you could 
do. 

So I think there’s really a lot I can do just 
with the bully pulpit and taking these busi- 
ness leaders around and getting them—you 
know, we're going to have bipartisan political 
folks there; we've got Jesse Jackson and Al 
From; we're going to have Republican and 
Democratic Congressmen and Governors 
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and all. But I think that just getting the busi- 
ness community to focus on the fact—be- 
cause the yre all interested in this question. 
What I want to say to them is, look, you don’t 
just have to debate what Alan Greenspan is 
going to do—you can change the underlying 
reality on the ‘ground if you change the eco- 
nomics. 

And the third thing that I want to do is 
to push the specific new markets legislation. 
Why ? Because all these 
done—even though the 
nity Investment Act, 
depends still 


other things we've 
CRA, the Commu- 
is a nationwide law, it 
in part on the vigors of the 
bankers in specific places. And all the other 
things have discreet impacts. In other words, 
we don’t have a community development 
bank everywhere; we don’t have an enter- 
prise zone or empowerment community ev- 
erywhere—I mean, an empowerment zone 
or an enterprise community everywhere. 

This new markets initiative basically is de- 
signed to put in place for the whole Nation, 
all distressed areas, the same incentives that 
we give America to invest in developing 
I think they ought to 
have those incentives, developing economies, 
at home. 

o, for example, the way this would work 
is let’s suppose someone wanted to build 
$150 million shopping center in East St. 
Louis and open 20 stores—I’m just making 
this up—and they started with $50 million 
of investments; they've got a $50 million in- 
vestment fund. On that $50 million they 
could get tax credits of 25 percent for their 
investment. They would also be able to go 
to the bank and borrow $100 million and 
have that $100 million subject to the Govern- 
ment guarantee, which would dramatically 
lower the interest rate that they would be 
charged to borrow the money, 
they defaulted on the loan, the 
would guarantee it 


economies overseas. 


Government 
And those are the kinds 


of mechanisms we have in place now for peo- 
ple who invest in developing markets over- 
seas. 


The reason that’s important is, number 
one, unlike the empowerment zones, it 
would be nationwide. And number two, even 


if you had perfect knowledge on the part of 


investors, that you don’t have now, there 


would be in many of these places somewhat 


because if 
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greater risk to the investment than in a tradi- 
tional investment. So by providing these two 
big incentives you lower the relative risk of 
this investment compared to others and 
make it even more attractive to do. 

But if you think about it, this is sort of 
my classic Third Way kind of approach. In 
the 1980’s, we found out for sure that free 
enterprise alone would not develop these 
areas into the 1990's. In the 1960's, with the 
whole Great Society approach, it isn’t true 
that it didn’t accomplish anything. It accom- 
plished a great deal. It fed people; it edu- 
cated people; it started Head Start; it pro- 
vided health care in rural areas; it provided 
some Government funding jobs. But there 
was no internal structural change that would 
allow a lot of these places to become more 
self-sufficient on a long-term basis. 

If we could do this and really make a big 
difference over the next few years, then when 
the next recession comes along in America 
it won't hit these areas as hard, because they 
will have, just like other places, some under- 
lying supports, some self-suffi- 
ciency. And that means fewer people on the 
streets. It means the crime rate won’t go up 
as much. It means you won't lose as many 
kids. It means a lot of things when times are 
tough. 

But it seems to me that there is an enor- 
mous interest in this now, in the business 
community. You can see it in the Wall Street 
Project that Jesse Jackson and Dick Grasso 
and others have done for the last few years. 
And you can see it in the massive commit- 
ment that—and NationsBank made to setting 
up community banks and microenterprise 
lending over the next 10 years. They made 
a huge commitment on their own. 

So there is a lot of this stuff just sort of 
germinating out there. A lot of great things 
have happened in our empowerment zones. 
A lot of these development banks are begin- 
ning to really show some results. But there 
is no either nationwide awareness or nation- 
wide framework which could be applied to 
every place. And that’s what the new markets 
initiative is all about. 

It’s about just increasing the awareness 
and the attractiveness of these areas to the 
investment community and then putting in 
place a framework that would make it even 


economic 
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more attractive to invest now. And if we 
could get a lot of this done while the econ- 
omy is growing, I think the benefits to Amer- 
ica could be permanent. | think, in that 
sense, it’s the perfect public/private partner- 
ship example that I’ve been trying to develop 
all along. I’m really excited about it. I’m 
just—it’s a real dream of mine to prove this 
can be done. 

Ms. Page. You'll apparently be the first 
sitting President to ever go to an Indian res- 
ervation. 

The President. Is that right? 

Ms. Page. | think so. 

The President. It’s high time. I’m sorry 
it has taken me so long, because I spent a 
lot of time with Native American leaders. 
went to reservations back in 92, and I spent 
enormous time with the leaders of the tribes 
over the last 6 years. 
about going. 

Ms. Page. Some people would say you've 
done a lot—you’ve focused on empowerment 
zones; you've focused on some of these prob- 
lems of poverty, people who haven't partici- 
pated in the economic good times—but that 
we haven't heard so much about it lately, "95, 
96. Why now? Why is now the time to put 
this kind of spotlight on the places that re- 
mind people that the economic prosperity 
hasn’t been good for everybody? 

The President. Two reasons. One is, I 
think that there is a feeling that the pros- 
perity of ~y country is broadly shared, and 
that’s right. We've got the lowest minority 
une ite .cnta rates we’ve recorded. In the 
last couple of years, we've finally started to 
close the inequality gap. We’ve had substan- 
tial increases in wages for people in the lower 
40 percent of our earnings. And there’s a 
level of security about the direction of our 
economy that I think frees people in a way 
to think about those things that are still not 
done, because I think most Americans genu- 
inely want to see everybody who is willing 
to work have a chance to pe articip: te in this. 

Secondly, I believe that it’s an essential 
component of my effort to keep this economy 
growing without inflation, as I said. In other 
words, I think moving people from welfare 
to work is a moral imperative; but I also think 
it’s very good for the economy. I think giving 
disabled people a chance to take their Med- 


So I’m very excited 
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icaid and get in the work force is morally 
right—lI also think it’s very good for the econ- 
omy. And I think this could be even better 
for the economy, and it’s certainly morally 
right. 

We tried to do this in the past, and we’ve 
gotten kind of sporadic publicity for it. But 
we worked consistently at it. It’s one of the 
many things that I asked the Vice President 
to lead. But he has done a superb job of this, 
and he’s been systematic and disciplined. 
And just slowly, slowly, slowly over the last 
6 years, I think we have comple tely satisfied 
that a lot of these communities, if they can 
get enough investment, can really take off 
and do well. 

So I think that the timing is really right 
now for America to think about this as sort 
of the next economic agenda. 


Campaign Financing 

Ms. Page. | know we have to leave, but 
speaking of economic good times, George 
Bush has raised $36 million so far in the first 
half of this year. What do you think about 
that? Do you think this has gotten out of— 
spiraled out of control? Or is this not—what 
do you think? It just seems like a stunning 
number today. 

The President. It’s a big number, but 
you've got to remember, Republicans have 
more money than Democrats and they always 
promise upper income people bigger tax 
cuts. And he’s the Governor of ‘Tome his 
brother is the Governor of Florida; and 
gg been out for 8 years, and they want 

. So all those reasons mean big numbers. 

ge what did he raise in Texas? Eleven 
million? 

Ms. Page. | don’t know. 

The President. When I ran in ’92— 
years ago—in a State of 2.5 million people, 
with a lower per capita income and not nearly 
as many millionaires, we raised $4 million. 
That would be the equivalent of $20 million 
or more in Texas. 

So he’s got a lot going for him. He’s a Gov- 
ernor of a State; his brother is a Governor 
of a State; his father was President. They 
want to win; they've got more money than 
we do anyway. So I think that it’s a credit 
to—he’s got good people raising that money, 
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obviously, but I’m not at all surprise -d the ‘\ ve 
raised that kind of mone y. 


2000 Election 


Ms. Page. It’s early, though, it’s ver 
early—which also raises the point that con- 
ventional wisdom probably told us the 
Democratic nomination would be sewed up 
at this point, but the Republican wouldn't 
and it’s actually the opposite—it appears to 
be actually perhaps the opposite of that. 
What do you 

The President. | don’t know, it just de- 
pends, you know. It depends—the voters in 
lowa and New Hampshire will not be as in- 
fluenced by the just be- 
cause there’s only so many of them; 


money, probably, 
there’s 
only so much you can—but I think the real 
problem for all these guys, and one reason 
they can compellingly go out and raise this 
arguably, talking 
Bradley was a 
for longer than any of the 
other pe ople running in the Re ‘pub ylican pni- 
mary, except for Elizabeth Dole—maybe she 
cabinet, but Bradle \ 
was a nationally known figure for 
in the Senate, from the day he got there, 
and traveled the country extensively all that 
time building a network, for all 18 years. So 
I'm not particularly surprised that he’s raised 
a good deal of money. 

But I think that—to go back to the main 
point—one of the reasons all these people 
can compellingly argue that they need to get 
out and raise this money early is that, unfor- 
tunately, 
pensive to advertise with every election cycle 
the States at the back end get more and more 
anxiety-ridden, so they keep moving their 
dates up. So this whole thing gets more and 
more and more frontloaded. 

And one of the interesting things to me 
would be—I do not know the answer to this. 
I'll start by saying I do not known the answer 
to this, but when you write the 
this election in the primary process, 
be interesting to see whether or not, even 
though the small States have retained their 
early status, which I happen to think is quite 
a good thing—having been through it, I think 
it’s a good thing, because I think it’s terrible 
that when you get all these primaries—peo- 


money—I 
about the 
national 


mean, if you're 


money raised, he 


figure 


was. But she was in the ¢ 
18 vears 


it not only gets more and more ex- 


it will 
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ple running for President from tarmac to 
they will run about the States: they 
don’t really listen to the people’s voices, their 


tarmac, 
concerns, and when it’s all said and done 
they haven't learned as much about the coun- 
try as the vy should 

If you have to run in lowa and New H: amp- 
shire, you ‘ve got to know things. You've got 
to take time. You've got to listen and so forth. 
So I believe in that it will be 
interesting to see when the history is written 


But anyway, 


whether you and other observers conclude 
that their relative influence has declined any- 
way, simply because as soon as you turn 
around, everybody else is voting. 

When is this whole thing over now? 
March? April? Mid-April? Keep in mind, on 
June 2nd in 1992—June 2nd—you had Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and Ohio. When are they 
all voting now? March? 

Ms. Page. Yes 

The President. So | just don’t know. I’m 
not particularly surprised about the amount 
of money anybody has raised. 

Ms. Page. Are you concerned that it’s bad 
news for Gore? 

The President. Oh, no. I don’t think that 
at all. I don’t think that at all. I mean, I think 
the Republicans are going to raise more 
money than us. They outspent $100 million 
last year. They take 


care of their interest 


groups. The NRA’s going to give them a ton 


of money. Look what they've done on the 
Patients’ Bill of Rights. Everybody in the 
world with an opinion is for the Patients’ Bill 
of Rights, except one, 
But the health insurance might wind 
up giving more money in the election cycle 
than all the 200 groups that are for us. And 
so, that’s the dynamic of modern politics. 
And their whole strategy is to rake in that 
dough and to dominate the communications. 


who is health insur- 
ance. 


It does not matter in our politics if your 
opponent outraises you if you raise e nough. 
The only issue in modern politics is whether 
you have enough. And keep in mind, in the 
primary process—unless Governor Bush is 
going to slow the campaign finance law and 
not take any matching funds—in the primary 
process, the only thing that really matters is 
whe ther you can raise all the mone Vv you nee ~d 
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before the first primary starts so you can ra- 
tionally plan how to spend it during the re- 
mainder of the primary season. Because 
there’s a ceiling on how much you can raise 


in order to get the matching funds in all of 


the campaign finance system. 

So he shouldn’t—nobody else should be 
worried about that. The only people who 
should be worried are people who aren't 
going to have enough to get their message 
out, and the fact that early money normally 
means you've got big political support. What 
you're seeing in the Republicans now is a 
little bit what you saw in "92—we’d been out 
a long time, and we wanted to get in. And 
Governors can raise more money than Sen- 
ators—especially Governors of big States. 

I’m not too surprised he’s got all that 
money. But it’s not bad news for the Vice 
President, because he’s doing very well and 
he’s got all he needs and he’s going to get 
his money by the time he needs it. I think 
you will—my gut feeling is that you will not 
see that have an appreciable impact on the 
outcome of the election. 

Ms. Page. Before he actually grabs our 
arm and drags us out here, 
got to go. 

The President. I'm glad you're covering 
these things, though. This is really important. 
This new markets thing is big, and the Medi- 
care thing is big. It gives us a chance to really 
do something important. Thanks. 

Ms. Page. Thanks a lot. 

The President. Get some sleep. I’m really 
sorry I kept you waiting. 


I guess we've 


Senate Seat in Arkansas 

Ms. Page. Oh, it’s fine. So, can we get 
a firm and final no from you that you're not 
going to run for Senate? I know it sounds 
crazy, but that’s not exactly a firm and final, 
absolute no. 

The President. Yes. | have to go out and 
make a living for my family, and that is— 
and I’m going to spend the first 2 years orga- 
nizing my life, doing my memoirs, and fin- 
ishing my library. That’s what I'm going to 
be doing. I'm not running for the Senate. 
I was 

Press Secretary Joe Lockhart. Sounds 
firm to me. 
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The President. 1 don’t even know where 
that story came from. I think the story—the 
guy that reported the story first said someone 

said they mentioned it to me and I didn’t 
say no. I don’t even remember’ anybody men- 
tioning it to me. But it’s not—I had a lot 
of people in Arkansas ask me if I'd come 
home and run for Governor, every time I 
go home. And I tell them that we’ve got to 
get a young crop up there and put them in 
there. I’m not in—I’m not going to do that. 


NOTE: The interview began at 11:55 p.m., e.d.t., 
while en route from Chicago, IL, to Washington, 
DC. In his remarks, the President referred to 
Governors George W. Bush of Texas and Jeb Bush 
of Florida; Richard L. Huber, chairman and chief 
executive officer, Aetna, Inc.; civil rights leader 
Jesse Jackson; Al From, president, Democratic 
Leadership Council; Richard Grasso, chairman 
and chief executive officer, New York Stock Ex- 
change; former Senator Bill Bradley; and former 
president of the American Red Cross, Elizabeth 
Dole. This interview was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 2. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Memorandum on a Military 
Drawdown for Tunisia 


July 1, 1999 


Presidential Determination No. 99-32 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Military Drawdown for Tunisia 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including Title III (Foreign Military 
Financing) of the Foreign Operations, Ex- 
porting Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1999, as enacted in Pub- 
lic Law 105-277 (Title III), I hereby direct 
the drawdown of defense articles from the 
stocks of the Department of Defense, de- 
fense services of the Department of Defense, 
and military education and training of an ag- 
gregate value of $5 million for Tunisia, con- 
sistent with the authority provided under 
Title III, for the purposes of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
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The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to report this determination to the 
Congress and to publish it in the Federal 
Register 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 2 


Remarks on Steps To Remove the 
American Bald Eagle From the 
Endangered Species List 

July 2, 1999 


Thank you very much. I have to tell you 
I was very moved by that. Let’s give him an- 
other hand. And all these young people, 
thank them. [Applause] 

Thank you, Thank you, members 
of the Earth Conservation Corps. I'd like to 
thank all the adults and sponsors who are 
here with them today, and one strong sup- 
porter of this program that is not here, my 
good friend Ethel Kennedy. I thank her and 
all of you for what you have done to give 
these young people a chance to contribute 
to the conservation of their community and 
to earn some money to go on with their edu- 
cation. 

I'd like to thank Secretary Babbitt for his 
outstanding leadership in this regard. He has 
been a wonderful, wonderful steward of our 
Nation’s fish and wildlife and natural re- 
sources over these last 62 years, 
grateful to him. 

I'd like to thank George Frampton, who 
works on these issues for us here in the 
White House; Jody Millar, the recovery coor- 
dinator for the Fish and Wildlife Service. I’d 
like to recognize in her absence Jamie Clark, 
the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
who I believe is absent because she’s about 
to have a baby, which is a good way to sup- 
port species preservation. [Laughter] 

I'd like to thank Al Cecere and the great 
eagle, Challenger, who are here. They look 
very good today together, and I thank them 
for coming. 

This is a special day for us to be having 
this announcement, because we're about to 
enter the weekend to commemorate the very 
last Independence Day of this century. 


Levar. 


and I’m 
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Yesterday Hillary and I joined a number 
of people at our National Archives to cele- 
brate this Fourth of July with a renewed ef- 
fort to give a special gift to America in the 
new millennium—the preservation of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. 

Today we honor the living symbol of our 
democracy, the American bald eagle. It was, 
in fact, on july 4th, 1776, the very day the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
that our Founders first considered the ques- 
tion of a fitting emblem for our Nation. Be- 
lieve it or not, Ben Franklin wanted our na- 
tional symbol to be a turkey. The press would 
be having a field day with that to the present 
day, wouldn't they? [Laughter] 

Fortunately, in this case, Mr. Franklin, 
who had a lot of good ideas, had this referred 
to committee. [Laughter] Three committees, 
in fact, and finally, 6 years later, the Conti- 
nental Congress approved a design for the 
Great Seal of the United States, a proud bald 
eagle—wings stretched wide, an olive branch 
in one claw, 13 arrows in the other. A “ 
spirit,” said Thomas Jefferson, “ 
and courageous.” 

Yet, years later, even as its likeness was 
known world over and the very symbol of 
our might and our independence, here in 
America, the eagle struggled barely to sur- 
vive. At our Nation’s founding, as many as 
half a million bald eagles soared the skies 
in North America. Two hundred years later 
only a few hundred breeding pairs remained 
in the lower 48 States. Our majestic eagle 
was slipping toward extinction. You just 
heard Levar’s story about Washington, DC, 
and the Anacostia. 

But the American people decided to do 
something about it. First, we banned the pes- 
ticide DDT which had poisoned the eagles’ 
fragile eggs. The naysayers said if we did so, 
it would wreck the economy. And, as we had 
seen before then, and time and again since, 
the people who say improving the environ- 
ment will wreck the economy are wrong. 
We've done reasonably well with the econ- 
omy while we brought the bald eagle back. 

But banning DDT was only the first ste p. 

People all across our Nation banded together 
to guard nest sites; to nurse injure od birds, 
like our friend Challenger, here, back to 


free 
high-soaring 
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health; and like Levar and all of his young 
colleagues who are here with us today, to 
reintroduce eagles in places where they had 
long ago disappeared. Most important of all, 
we made the Endangered Species Act the 
law of the land, declaring that extinction is 
not an option—not for the eagle, not for 
other creatures put here by God. 

Thanks to these efforts, the bald eagle is 
now back from the brink, thriving in virtually 
every State of the Union. When I became 
President, I’m proud to say, my State had 
the second largest number of bald eagles in 
the country. But now they are everywhere, 
and we are very, very happy about it 

Today I am pleased to announce that the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is taking the 
first step to remove the American bald eagle 
from the endangered species list. It’s hard 
to think of a better way to celebrate the birth 


of a nation than to celebrate the rebirth of 


our national symbol. 

The return of the bald eagle is a fitting 
cap to a century of environmental steward- 
ship, charted for us in the beginning by one 
of our greatest conservationists, President 
Theodore Roosevelt. I am proud of what we 
have tried to do to fulfill his legacy—from 
the Yellowstone to California’s ancient red- 
woods to the Mojave Desert to the spectac- 
ular red rock canyons of Utah. And just yes- 
terday Vice President Gore announced the 
largest 


environmental restoration effort in 


history, our plan to save the precious Florida 
Everglades. 

In all honor Teddy 
Roosevelt’s ideal of leaving our Nation even 


these efforts we 
a better land for our descendants than it is 
for us. And now, on the threshold of a new 
century, at a moment of unparalleled pros- 
perity, we have an historic opportunity to 
deepen our commitment to conservation and 
to make it permanent. 

The balanced budget I proposed for the 
coming year includes $1 billion for a lands 
legacy initiative, the largest annual invest- 


ment ever proposed for the protection of 


America’s lands. This initiative would expand 
our efforts to preserve critical wildlife habitat 
and other national treasures. It would pro- 


vide new assistance to communities to pro- 
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tect farms, city parks, and other local green 
spaces. 

In addition, I have also proposed guaran- 
teed funding of $1 billion a year every year 
to sustain these efforts into the new century. 
I was disappointed that earlier this week 
committees in both the House and the Sen- 
ate voted to cut deeply into this request of 
the coming year, including funds to help to 
keep other wildlife from becoming endan- 
gered in the first place. All through our cen- 
tury we have found ways to pull together 
across party lines to stand up for the environ- 
ment, for wildlife, for our natural heritage. 
I hope we can do that again. 

It took all Americans to save the bald 
eagle—people in places where you would ex- 
pect the bald eagle, and people in places 
where we had forgotten the bald eagle ever 
existed, like Washington, DC. Now that we 
have the bald eagle back, let’s get the spirit 
behind the bald eagle back, and put America 
back on a bipartisan American course of con- 
servation of our natural resources. 

You know, when Hillary talked to me 
about starting this millennium project and 
devoting ourselves this year and next year to 
giving gifts to the country for the new millen- 
nium, she came up with this phrase, “honor 
the past and imagine the future.” More than 
any other area, the environment and dealing 
with our natural resources gives us a chance 
to do both things at the same time. By saving 
the bald eagle and bringing it back home to 
the Nation’s Capital, these young people 
have honored our past. They have also imag- 
ined a future in which we give all of our chil- 
dren a chance to get a good education and 
to have a good income and a thriving econ- 
omy where we no longer destroy our natural 
resources, but instead, build them up. It is 
the past, and it must be the future. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Levar Simms, member, Eagle 
Corps, a program of the Earth Conservation 
Corps; and Al Louis Cecere, founder and presi- 
dent, National Foundation to Protect America’s 
Eagles, who handled the eagle. 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Kim Dae-jung of South 
Korea and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


July 2, 1999 


President Clinton. Let me begin by wel- 
coming President Kim and his delegation to 
the United States. He is a remarkable leader 
and a person that all of us very much admire. 
And in the last year, we have seen an aston- 
ishing turnaround in the Korean economy, 
going from a period of contraction to a period 
of quite robust growth, in ways that no one 
could have predicted. It’s a great, great suc- 
cess story. And I congratulated President 
Kim on that, and then we 
we 


talked some, and 
will talk more in our meeting after this 
of our security partnership. 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 


The second thing I would like to say very 
briefly I think all of you know that the 
British and Irish Prime Ministers have issued 
their proposal for the way forward on the 
Irish peace process. And I think this is a very 
welcome development. It gives us a chance 
to fulfill the Good Friday accords. It gives 
the people of Northern Ireland, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, a chance to shape their 
destiny and govern themselves. It gives us 
a chance to put an end to guns and violence 
forever. And the United States intends to 
support their efforts and to hoid all the par- 
ties to their commitments. I think that is 
very, very important. 

This is a major opportunity to resolve that 
difficult problem forever, in ways that are 


good for all the people there. So it’s good 
news. 


South Korean Military Technology 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan to support 
the South Koreans’ bid to make a long-range 
missile—develop a long-range missile that 
could possibly hit their northern neighbor? 

President Clinton. Well, we're going to 
have our security discussion after this, and 
I think that we should talk about it before 
I make a public comment. 
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Northern Ireland Peace Process 


Q. Sir, to those who are dissatisfied with 
the proposals outlined by the Prime Min- 
isters today, what would you say? 


President Clinton. | would say, 
all, let’s look at how far we’ve come. 


first of 
All the 
parties to the Good Friday accord—and large 
majorities in Northern Ireland—agree on the 
commitments that everyone has and how it 
should look at the end. 

This whole argument has been over the 
sequencing of, how do you stand up the gov- 
ernment; how do you get on with decommis- 
sioning? No one disputes the fact that every- 
thing has to be done by next May, on the 
decommissioning, for example. No one dis- 
putes the fact that everyone who got a certain 
percentage of the vote in the last election 
is entitled to be part of the executive. 

And so I would say to those who are dissat- 
isfied, first of all, everybody's got to comply 
with everything. One of the things this pro- 
posal does is to reaffirm that. So who can 
be dissatisfied with that? 

Secondly, if you are afraid that the decom- 
missioning won't occur, therefore, you don’t 
want to stand up the government, my answer 
to that is that the Prime Ministers have of- 
fered to pass a bill through the British Par- 
liament, which will make it clear that if Gen- 
eral de Chastelain’s commission’s timetable 
is not kept, that the whole thing can be 
brought down. 

So I would say to those who are skeptical, 
there are guarantees here. No one is going 
to get something for nothing. Everybody’s 
going to have to fulfill the word of the Good 
Friday accord. And so don’t let this thing 
come apart now. 

Would you like to make a statement, 
President? 


Mr. 


President Kim. This is my third meeting 
with President Clinton, and our third meet- 
ing in less than 2 years. And this clearly dem- 
onstrates the closeness of the bilateral rela- 
tions between Korea and the United States. 
And I do hope that these close ties of co- 
operation will continue to be further 
strengthened. 
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I am extremely satisfied with the present 
state of relations between the two countries. 
We are meeting in close coordination on all 
issues—on economic issues, as well as secu- 
rity issues. And I do hope that this close co- 
operation sends a clear message to North 
Korea. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you. 


President Clinton. Thank you all. 


President’s Plans for the Fourth of July 


Q. What are you doing for the Fourth of 


July? 

President Clinton. We're going to be 
around here, watch the fireworks on The 
Mall. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Prime Minister Tony Blair of the 


United Kingdom; Prime Minister Bertie Ahern of 


Ireland; and Gen. John de Chastelain, Canadian 
Defense Forces, member and chair, Independent 
International Commission on Decommissioning. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Radio Remarks on the Observance of 
Independence Day, 1999 
July 2, 1999 


This weekend, as we celebrate the 223d 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the birthday of our great Nation, 
let us reflect on what it means to be an Amer- 
ican. 

Let us remember the visionaries, the patri- 
ots, and the soldiers who were inspired by 
a single ideal, that we are all created equal. 
And let us strive to honor that ideal today 
and every day by building a world where 
every individual can make the most of his 
or her talents and know what it truly means 
to live and breathe free. 

On this, the last Independence Day of the 
20th century, Hillary and I wish you a happy 
and memorable Fourth of July. 


NOTE: The President’s remarks were recorded at 
approximately 1 p.m. on June 29 in the Cabinet 
Room at the White House for later broadcast on 
the Fourth of July. The transcript was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on July 2. 
These remarks were also made available on the 
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White House Press Office Radio Actuality Line. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





June 25 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton went to Camp David, 
MD. 


June 27 
In the evening, the President returned to 
the White House. 


June 28 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Westport, CT, and in the afternoon, he trav- 
eled to New York City. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC, arriving after midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Monroe Miles to be Am- 
bassador to Bulgaria. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michael E. Ranneberger to be Am- 
bassador to Mali. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Carl Spielvogel to be Ambassador 
to Slovakia. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Prime Minister John 
Howard of Australia for a working luncheon 
on July 12. 


June 29 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Barbro A. Owens-Kirkpatrick to be 
Ambassador to Niger. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Charles A. Blanchard to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Army. 

The President announced his intention 
nominate Carol DiBattiste to be Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Anita Borg as a member of the Com- 
mission on the Advancement of Women and 
Science, and 


Minorities in Engineering, 


Technology. 


June 30 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL, and in the evening, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President had two separate telephone 
conversations with Prime Minister Tony 
Blair of the United Kingdom concerning the 
Northern Ireland peace process. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Patricia Gallup to the Twenty-First 
Century Workforce Commission 
July 1 

In the 
phone 


morning, the President had a tele- 
conversation with Prime Minister 
Blair of the United Kingdom con- 
cerning the Northern Ireland peace process. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
U.S. versus Germany Women’s World C sup 
soccer game at Jack Kent Cooke Stadium in 

Landover, MD 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Phillip R. Anderson to be a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi River Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michael Cohen to be Assistant Sec- 
retary for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation at the Department of Education. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James B. Cunningham to be U.S. 
Deputy Representative to the United Na- 
tions, with rank and status of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Earl E. Devaney to be Inspector 
General at the Department of the Interior. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Harriet L. Elam to be Ambassador 
to Senegal. 


Tony 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate J. Richard Fredericks to be Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Barbara J. Griffiths to be Ambas- 
sador to Iceland. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Curt Hebert, Jr., to be a member of the 
Federal Regulatory Commission. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gregory Lee Johnson to be Ambas- 
sador to Swaziland. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jimmy J. Kolker to be Ambassador 
to Burkina Faso. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Susan Ness to be member of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Sylvia Gaye Stanfield to be Ambas- 
sador to Brunei. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Clifford Gregory Stewart to be 
General Counsel at the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Raymond D. Nasher as member of 
the President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities. 


July 2 
In the afternoon, the President partici- 
pated in a swearing-in ceremony in the Oval 
Office for newly appointed Secretary of the 
y ap] ; 
Treasury Lawrence H. Summers. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted June 28 

Richard Monroe Miles, 

of South Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Bulgaria. 


Michael Edward Ranneberger, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Mali. 


Carl Spielvogel, 

of New York, be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Slovak Republic. 
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Submitted June 30 


Charles A. Blanchard, 

of Arizona, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of the Army, vice William T. 
Coleman III. 


Carol DiBattiste, 
of Florida, to be Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, vice F. Whitten Peters. 


Barbro A. Owens-Kirkpatrick, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Niger. 


Submitted July I 


Curt Hebert, Jr., 

of Mississippi, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for the term 
expiring June 30, 2004 (reappointment). 


Major General Phillip R. Anderson, 

United States Army, to be a member and 
President of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, under the provisions of Section 2 of an 
Act of Congress, approved June 1879 (21 
Stat. 37) (33 USC 642). 


Michael Cohen, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary for El- 
ementary and Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, vice Gerald N. Tirozzi, 
resigned. 


James B. Cunningham, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be the Deputy Representative of the 
United States of America to the United Na- 
tions, with the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, vice Peter 
A Burleigh. 


Earl E. Devaney, 

of Massachusetts, to be Inspector General, 
Department of the Interior, vice Eljay 
Bowron, resigned. 


Q. Todd Dickinson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Commissioner of Pat- 
ents and Trademarks, vice Bruce A. Lehman, 
resigned. 
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Harriet L. Elam, 

of Massachusetts, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Senegal. 


J. Richard Fredericks, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Switzerland, and to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Principality of Liechtenstein. 


Barbara J. Griffiths, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Iceland. 


Gregory Lee Johnson, 

of Washington, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of Minister-Coun- 
selor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 


Sally Katzen, 

of the District of Columbia, to be De »puty 
Director for Management, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, vice G. Edward DeSeve. 


Jimmy }. Kolker, 
of Missouri, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Burkina Faso. 


Anthony Musick, 

of Virginia, to be Chief Financial Officer, 
Corporation for National and Community 
Service, vice Donn Holt Cunninghame, re- 
signed. 


Sylvia Gaye Stanfield, 
of Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Brunei Darussalam. 





Clifford Gregory Stewart, 
of New Jersey, to be 
] 


Equal 


sion for a term of 


;eneral Counsel of the 
Employment Opportunity Commis- 
4 years (reappointment). 
Lawrence H. Summers, 

of Maryland, to be United States Governor 
of the International Monetary Fund for a 
term of 5 years; 


the International 


United States Governor of 
Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 5 years; 


United States Governor of the _ Inter- 


American Development Bank for a term of 


5 vears: United States Governor of the Afri- 
can Deve lopme nt Bank for a term of 5 years; 
United States Governor of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank; United States Governor of the 
African Development Fund; United States 
Governor of the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


Withdrawn July I 


G. Edward DeSeve, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Deputy Director for 
Management, Office of Management and 
Budget, vice John A. Koskinen, which was 
sent to the Senate on February 12, 1999. 
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